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INTERNATIONAL UTOPIAS' 


By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Let us conceive of the whole group of civilized nations as being, 
for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working toward a common result; 
a confederation whose members have a due knowledge both of the 
past, out of which they all proceed, and of one another. This was 
the ideal of Goethe, and it is an ideal which will impose itself 
upon the thoughts of our modern societies more and more. 


In this intellectual and spiritual confederation envisaged by 
Matthew Arnold, we scholars brought to maturity whatever 
within us is good for others. The Tercentenary of 1936 honored 
it as well as Harvard. That was its last blossoming. Already 
the Nazis in Germany and Franco in Spain had begun the long 
sequence of tragedies which, for the second time in our lives, has 
torn asunder the Western world of art and science and ideas. 
For politicians and soldiers let it be a war between groups of 
nations. For scholars it is a civil war within the single community 
of thought. 

Arnold might assume in 1879 that this intellectual and spiritual 
confederation could continue in a Europe which was for other 
purposes divided into irregular compartments; that its unity 
would not be severed by the barriers of tariff walls and frontier 
fortresses. The two civil wars, thirty-five and sixty years later, 
have shown us the falsity of his assumption. National boundaries 
can impede the free flow of thought more than they do the less 
sensitive currents of trade. The confederation of the spirit 
envisaged at Weimar is superseded by the New Order conceived 
in Berchtesgaden. 

And yet the ideal of Goethe and Arnold is one of the chief reasons 
for my belief that the International Utopias I shall discuss are 

1 Reprinted from the American Scholar, Vol. 11, No. 3, Summer, 1942. A longer 


version of this article was published in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 75, No. 1, October, 1942. 
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more than the baseless fabric of a vision. Europe was one in 
the ways they counted most important. That makes it easier 
for it to become one again in a greater number of ways. This 
confederation of the mind and spirit was real and had been real 
for centuries. There is something there capable of taking on 
new functions and influencing still more human activities. 

A second reason for confidence is economic. I need not in- 
dulge in commonplaces about the annihilation of space but merely 
illustrate what I mean from the war itself. The mobility of the 
very tools of destruction—airplanes, troop-trains, and tanks 
passing rapidly from Narvik to Crete—shows the growing mean- 
inglessness of the old national boundaries. So does the coordi- 
nation of factories creating those tools of destruction. However 
vile the present purposes, Europe is unified industrially as never 
before. May it not be possible to change the purposes and yet 
preserve the unity? 

As a third witness let me summon Hitler himself. His New 
Order is a negation of nationalism and racial isolation. It is 
federation—of a very bad kind surely but yet it is federation, 
which Europe never had before. Countries formerly separated 
are now associated as master and slaves—they may later be 
associated as comrades in a common enterprise. A conqueror 
sometimes benefits his foes more than himself. Napoleon erased 
the outworn boundaries of many petty German states but the 
resulting unified Germany passed to the very dynasty he fought. 
Similarly, with Hitler wiping out wider boundaries, the agents 
of a democracy may soon govern as uninterruptedly as Hitler’s 
minions now do. 

The instability succeeding the Fall of the Roman Empire 
has persisted to the present day. Rival nations sliding about 
over each other have produced periodic earthquakes like sliding 
strata of rock. This war, in its early stages at least, is only 
the latest of a series of often senseless struggles, wars of this 
or that succession whose repercussions used to loose the Indians 
on our forefathers and have now turned the Japanese upon us. 
To an American vexed by these constant quarrels they seem 
likely to continue so long as an area smaller than our own is 
split among over a dozen independent political units each pull- 
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ing in a different direction against the others and against the 
growing strength of the uniform techniques of industry which 
ignore national boundaries. In a sense Europe has always 
struggled to reinstate the pax Romana. The present may afford 
Europe the best chance it has ever had to do so—and in a nobler 
form than either Trajan or Hitler conceived. 

In short, with all our misfortunes, a central government for 
Europe—or even for the world—becomes more practicable 
than it was in 1919. We do not yet know what spirit will imbue 
that government. Oddly enough, whichever way you look at 
it, its spirit seems likely to emanate from Germany. On the 
one hand the New Order of Hitler, on the other the European 
confederation dreamed of by Goethe and Immanuel Kant. Or 
will there be a third course—all the old independent states once 
more? 

May I venture an analogy from a remote part of the world? 
During the centuries when Greece was falling apart and Rome 
was expanding, China was divided like modern Europe into 
many warring states. They fought with traditional etiquette, 
changed boundaries kaleidoscopically, yet still remained numer- 
ous and bellicose. Meanwhile the teachings of Buddha and 
Confucius spread regardless of boundaries. Meanwhile the ir- 
rigation systems so necessary for Chinese intensive agriculture 
went on expanding, and the interdependence of these canals 
called for a unified control of all the water in China. Thus po- 
litical divisions threatened to wreck what should culturally and 
economically have been a single community. At about the 
time of the first war between the Romans and the Carthaginians 
a people called the Ch’in started conquering the rest of China. 
They did not fight like gentlemen, as other Chinese did. They 
beheaded their defeated foes. In 221 B.C., just before Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, they overcame their last antagonists, the Ch’u. 
At last there was one control of the water system. Bad as the 
Ch’in were, they had done the job. And just because they were 
bad they were replaced in fifteen years by the Han dynasty, 
the first great rulers of a unified China. Perhaps the Nazis, 
with even greater cruelty, have accomplished the task of uni- 
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fying Europe, leaving the way open to more enlightened suc- 
cessors to achieve a good that was never before possible. 

The strongest force impelling men to bring about some sort 
of unification is the unescapable evidence that the alternative 
is recurring warfare. We know well that science has made 
war vastly more costly and more destructive and will accelerate 
this tendency; that it is increasingly unlikely that a war can be 
localized between two countries—once started, it spreads rapidly 
over the world. We know that the intervals between wars 
can be very short unless we do something to make peace effective. 
It is just as well perhaps that the Second World War came so 
soon after the First that we cannot ignore this lesson. We know 
that hereafter, unless a better order be established, even an 
interval of peace will be almost as bad as war, for after this no- 
body will dare to refrain from preparing, preparing, preparing, 
at enormous cost. You can have strong defense or you can have 
civilization but you cannot have both. Even peace will be a 
total organization for war, crushing out education, recreation, 
books, family life. This road leads straight to mass suicide—a 
feverish peace followed by what Kant described as “A war of 
extermination, where the process of annihilation would strike 
both parties at once . . . would bring about perpetual peace in 
the great graveyard of the human race.” 

So there is, more than ever before, eagerness to establish some- 
thing new to prevent this ruin of our race. And the opportunity 
will come after victory. What shall we do with it? What sort 
of new world is desired? Several sorts, in fact. Many books 
and magazine articles have already broached different schemes, 
although the subject of postwar organization has not yet received 
much attention in daily newspapers. There is danger that 
people will get so bewildered by all the overlapping and con- 
flicting proposals that they will throw up their hands in despair 
and stop thinking about the whole matter. That would be a 
great misfortune, for an enlightened public opinion on the right 
use of the victory for which we strive will do much to save us 
from throwing that victory away. 

On the other hand some persons incline to seize on a single 
scheme and fervently hail it as a cure-all. Fanatical devo- 
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tion to one plan wearies listeners and alienates those who sup- 
port other plans. Competing zealots may raise such a clamor 
that they will silence each other and disgust everyone else. Con- 
sequently no features of any international scheme will win gen- 
eral acceptance and we shall be back to some form of the balance 
of power. 


II 


It is therefore wise for Americans to consider more than one 
scheme, yet not too many. The numerous International Utopias 
which have been proposed fall rather easily into four main types. 
The problem of postwar organization may become clearer if I 
briefly distinguish these four schemes from one another and il- 
lustrate each from a book written on its behalf. 

At the outset I want to make it plain that all four plans are 
like the famous recipe for hare soup which began, “First catch 
your hare.” Every International Utopia presupposes the down- 
fall of Hitler and the other Axis rulers. 

The first plan for utilizing our victory calls for improvement 
and strengthening of the League of Nations. Lord Davies’ 
The Problem of the Twentieth Century advocates an international 
police force controlled by the League. Although this book 
was published in 1934 its reasoning can be adapted to suit the 
postwar situation. The League would be given its own com- 
manders and general staff to render the police force mobile and 
effective. Davies favors a force in two parts: first, a central 
contingent completely under League control; second, quotas 
furnished by the member states, each of which would direct 
and keep up its own quota in time of peace. One of the most 
interesting of his points is that the progress of invention has now 
made possible a differentiation of weapons. He would arm the 
central contingent much more powerfully than any national force. 
Just as local police carry clubs and revolvers while the national 
army has rifles, so Davies would give all the newer and most 
deadly weapons exclusively to the League—for instance, tanks, 
poison gas, bombs, submarines, and airplanes. Thus equipped 
the central contingent could master the forces of any member 
state. It could also hold off outsiders long enough to give time 
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for assembling the national quotas. The central contingent would 
occupy Palestine and numerous strategic bases throughout the 
world, where it would manufacture all military aircraft and 
store other weapons and munitions. The League would also be 
made stronger by the abolition of the unanimity rule for acts of 
the Council. 

Other writers have advised additional improvements—for 
example, in the protection of minorities, in the administration 
of all nonself-governing territories directly by the League rather 
than as colonies or mandates, and in the establishment of effective 
machinery for the peaceful change of treaties and boundaries 
that have become unfair. 

A second plan calls for a Union instead of a League. Its 
leading advocate is Clarence K. Streit, whose Union Now was 
first published in October, 1938. The difference between a 
League and a Union resembles that between the Confederation 
of thirteen states which fought the Revolution and the National 
Government set up by our Constitution of 1789. In a League 
the nation is the unit. Each national government selects its 
representatives to the central legislature and the executive groups. 
The central government is financed by contributions from the 
treasuries of the member nations. If wrongs occur, coercion 
is exerted on the government of the nation committing the wrong. 
A Union, on the other hand, makes every human being within 
it the unit. The citizens of each member-nation elect their 
representatives to the central legislature; they may perhaps 
also vote for executive officials. The central body raises its 
own revenues by imposing taxes directly on citizens. It punishes 
violations of international law, treaties, and awards by going right 
after the individual violators. The Union legislature enacts laws 
on all matters of common importance, like defense, money, and 
international trade, and Union officials enforce those laws, while 
the national governments confine themselves to the affairs of their 
own territories. 

When he brought his book out just after Munich, Streit urged 
that fifteen North Atlantic democracies should immediately 
join to start the Union, which other countries could join when 
they qualified themselves by establishing popular self-govern- 
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ment and civil liberties. Unhappily nothing now remains of 
his nucleus of a world government outside the United States 
and the British Empire, except Switzerland and Sweden. So 
Streit has published another book, proposing that the United 
States and the British Empire should at once form a Union. 

Some kind of association of the English-speaking countries 
seems more probable than World Union or the other three schemes 
I am discussing. Soviet Russia and China, for which Mr. Streit 
did not allow, are likely to be partners too. Yet however de- 
sirable such cooperation of the victors, it is not an International 
Utopia. An association to enforce the terms of peace upon the 
vanquished and nurse the occupied countries back to order and 
prosperity may prove necessary and do its work very well. But 
though it may last for years it will be only a temporary receiver- 
ship. No four governments, however enlightened, are wise 
enough to run the rest of the world altruistically for decades. 
Sooner or later the conquered and occupied peoples will demand 
the return of self-government and a share in the process of world- 
administration. If this demand be denied indefinitely, trouble 
is bound to arise. Our Congress will weary of paying a fourth 
of the cost of policing the world. The excluded nations will 
attempt to band together against the Big Four inside, and the 
so-called Union will be little more than one alliance over against 
another. Finally, not all the internationally minded statesmen 
live in the United States, the British Empire, Russia, and China. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the League, it revealed such 
statesmen in France, Germany, Scandinavia, Latin America, and 
elsewhere. The task of international organization is going to be 
very difficult, and it will be fatal to reject the help of the best men 
wherever they live. 

An association of victors should therefore be regarded as only 
a transition to something wider. The problem still remains 
—what shall this something else be? Even if the four principal 
Allied Nations form a Union like Streit’s at the end of the war, 
this cannot be forced down the throats of other countries when 
they do revive. When general participation becomes practicable 
it will not succeed unless the scheme is reasonably satisfactory 
to the new members as well as the old. Everything must then be 
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reconsidered. The result may be an expansion of the arrangement 
among the victors, whether Union or something looser; it may be 
a strengthened League of Nations; it may be one of the two 
schemes still to be described. 

The difficulties of world federation have led some writers 
to favor the more modest plan of federating Europe alone. Alfred 
Bingham, editor of the magazine Common Sense, makes such a 
proposal in his The United States of Europe. He advocates 
a Union like Streit’s but with smaller powers over a smaller 
area—the continent of Europe west of the Vistula. He would 
omit the United States because we are less prepared to surrender 
our national sovereignty than are European countries; the 
Soviet Union because it covers two continents and has different 
institutions; and the Far East because it has its own problems. 
“Federations have grown up where there were some fairly obvious 
common interests and the possibility of a common loyalty.” 
Europe meets these tests. The idea of European unity, though 
subconscious, has always been part of the European heritage. 
There is the common background of Greek thought, Roman 
Law, Christianity, the use of Latin, even the same habits and 
clothes. Unity was approximated by the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. Plans for a customs union have been brought for- 
ward. European workmen have been joined together by a single 
song, the “Internationale.” Bingham stresses the long estab- 
lishment of numerous international bodies for mail, telegraphs, 
health, the navigation of the Danube, copyright, electric power, 
agriculture, banking and the regulation of such maritime affairs 
as lighthouses and buoys. These bodies have been called bricks 
without mortar. They need something vital to draw them 
together. 

Bingham’s Union is looser than Streit’s. He would not re- 
quire the internal government of member states to be uniformly 
democratic; he would wait for dictatorships to alter and mean- 
while allow the victims of persecution to migrate freely, taking 
their property with them. Unlike most postwar planners he 
does not stress disarmament, for he believes that armaments 
are a superficial symptom of deeper disorders and that good 
government will furnish the only genuine protection against 
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civil war within the federation. A revived League of Nations 
for the world, which he expects to accompany the European 
Union, will help give security against outside aggression. Al- 
though Bingham desires a single economic area, like the United 
States, for Europe west of Russia, he thinks this impracticable 
now. So he is reluctant to alter boundaries at present. “New 
boundaries raise as many problems as they settle. The less 
tinkering with boundaries the better.” Instead he would make 
them mean as little as possible. The present nonself-governing 
colonies of European nations would be administered by the Union 
for the benefit of all concerned, especially the natives. In con- 
clusion Bingham warns us that perfection is not just around the 
corner. Our own Constitution succeeded only through com- 
promises, political deals, and the accidents of personality. 

The last book to be considered is very hostile to the views of 
the other three. It is Federal Iilusion? by D. N. Pritt, a promi- 
nent English lawyer and a Labor member of Parliament. It 
favors a Socialist Union like that in Russia. Its author points 
out that federation has taken place successfully in the past only 
where the member-states already had a great deal in common, 
as in the United States and Switzerland. So long as the capitalistic 
system survives, the rich men who really run the various countries 
will be antagonistic to each other and unwilling to surrender 
national sovereignty. Moreover, socialist states will not fuse 
with capitalist states. On the other hand it will be easy to effect 
a federation consisting only of socialist republics because the 
people are alike and desire to unite. Russia, the biggest federation 
on earth, proves this. Her constitution is a much better model, 
Pritt thinks, than that of the United States which Streit follows 
so closely. Furthermore war cannot be ended so long as our 
economic structure remains untouched, for the causes of war 
are economic. Rich men will go on urging tariffs, money bar- 
riers, colonies to exploit, new markets, new sources of raw ma- 
terials. However, Pritt contends, war is impossible between 
socialist states. There are no private interests, no colonies. 
The socialist system of producing what the people need and 
enabling them to buy it eliminates the whole element of scarcity 
of markets. Your country is your own market. You produce 
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all you can consume and consume all you can produce. Nobody 
fights over water when there is no drought. 

Pritt accuses Streit’s Union of not really being a World Union. 
It contains just the British Empire, the United States, and France, 
with some satellites and little countries. Too many states are 
left outside to fight—Russia, China, Japan, half the human 
race. In short, Pritt calls Streit’s Union just a revival of the 
old Versailles grouping, a smoke-screen for the reactionary war 
aims of the British and French ruling classes. Abolish ruling 
classes everywhere and there will be no more conflicts of senti- 
ment or of industrial and commercial interests. 


Ill 


A few remarks of my own may be ventured about these four 
schemes. I find it easiest to start with Pritt and work backward. 

The plan for a Union open only to socialist states seems to me 
the least promising of all the schemes. To begin with, the U.S.S.R. 
is the only nation now able to pass the admission test. Con- 
sequently great internal changes must take place in Great Britain, 
Canada, the United States, China, France, and several other 
countries before the new world federation can be formed. Even 
a European federation must be put off until the same drastic proc- 
ess has taken place on a smaller scale. All this offers a gloomy 
prospect for peace during our lives or our children’s lives. The 
establishment of socialism in Russia was accompanied by a long 
civil war and followed by a good deal more bloodshed for political 
and economic reasons. If, as Pritt contends, there are no con- 
flicting interests inside a socialist state, this harmony may not 
be due to the inherent capacity of such a regime to produce a 
persuasive unification of human desires but merely to the elimina- 
tion of everybody who ventures to disagree with the people in 
power. Similar civil wars and purges may very well occur in 
the United States and the countries of western Europe before they 
are fit to form an international socialist Union. Inasmuch as 
I am one of those who would doubtless be liquidated it takes 
more self-sacrifice than I possess to view with equanimity this 
cheerful sequel to World War II. Even if dissentients are 
allowed to emigrate or slip away they will have to live somewhere, 
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and wherever they go they will tend to increase opposition to the 
federation. When the longed-for second Armistice has at last 
arrived will there be no practicable road to world peace except 
through a long series of violent revolutions, mass exiles, and 
massacres? 

Of course the present war may possibly bring about such 
extensive expropriation of private property that every state 
will be virtually socialistic when it ends. In that case the na- 
tions might be able to slide into a socialist Union without any 
preliminary turmoil. Even so, it is rash to assume that socialism 
will automatically end war. Pritt argues that the inhabitants 
of a socialist state wi!l not be aggressive because their govern- 
ment will produce all they need. This seems inconsistent with 
the occurrence of several great famines in Russia. Political and 
economic equality will not produce world-wide geographic equality. 
Even without rich men there will be rich lands. The inhabitants 
of a fertile region may decline to stint themselves drastically 
in order to feed a famine-stricken state, and so the underfed 
people may surge outward into the golden wheatfields and green 
pastures of neighboring states. 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 


Even if your government gives you all you want now, this 
does not prevent you from wanting still more and perhaps from 
persuading your government to find it beyond the frontiers. The 
disappearance of capitalism will remove some of the present 
causes of war but others will still remain. In the present combat 
between Germany and Russia both sides call themselves socialists 
—and certainly there is very little opportunity for private profits 
in either country. Future wars may arise from conflicts of 
interest between different races or regions, between rice-eaters 
and meat-eaters, between clever people and plodders. 

To adjust such conflicts peaceably we shall need a more complex 
scheme than that found in the constitution of the U.S.S.R. In 
spite of Pritt’s praise the U.S.S.R. does not offer a close parallel 
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to a federation of Europe or of the world. One of its member 
states, Russia, contains three quarters of the area of the U.S.S.R. 
and two thirds of the population. Under such conditions one 
partner is likely to be predominant and the rest satellites. Even 
if such a system has worked satisfactorily within the Soviet 
Union this tells us very little about the probable success of a 
greatly expanded socialist federation which contains several 
approximately equal large members. If, therefore, we propose 
to set up an organization including, say, Great Britain, the Do- 
minions, the United States, Germany, the U.S.S.R., China, and 
Japan, then, even though they may all have become socialistic 
states, we shall still have to draw on schemes like those of Davies, 
Streit, and Bingham to determine the best form of organization. 

Next, should the world unite in some way or other, or only 
Europe? Pritt’s telling objections to a proposal of federalism for 
the world are much weakened when applied to Europe. Here is 
a body of countries which for centuries have belonged to an 
intellectual and spiritual confederation, which form an economic 
unit whose boundaries have lately become less important. There 
is sufficient likeness among these countries and sufficient pressure 
in this crisis to foster a desire for union; sufficient divergence in 
language and traditions to make them stop short of complete 
unity in a single superstate. 

On the other hand a union of Europe alone presents serious 
perplexities. Great Britain seems an essential member but what 
are you going to do with the British Empire? If you bring in 
Russia, half of Asia comes in too, but her omission leaves her a 
potential disputer with definite interests in the Baltic and the 
Balkans. Non-European dependencies ought to be run not by 
a European but by a world organization if they are to be ad- 
ministered for their natives and their raw materials handled for 
the benefit of consumers everywhere. 

In short, a European union seems feasible; and it will be 
desirable if it be subsidiary to some sort of world organization. 

Finally, League or Union? Here I feel still more cautious but I 
shall throw out a few ideas for what they are worth. I began 
my reading with a strong feeling that the League had hopelessly 
failed and that some kind of World Union was a better way out. 
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The more I have read the more I have found myself swinging 
toward something based on the League. With all its timidities 
(which our own Congress can often imitate) and its defects, its 
record of unspectacular achievement is much more impressive 
than I had realized. The so-called technical services in particular 
—health, labor, etc.—must not be abandoned. Perhaps they could 
be merely transferred to Streit’s Union but there is more to it 
than that. 

In the first place it is not fair to balance against a League 
with bad failures a Union with no failures. The Union never 
existed. We do not know what it would do. My guess is that 
Streit’s Congress might have hesitated about sanctions against 
Italians in 1935 as much as the Council did and, lacking an in- 
ternational police, have applied them no better. I also surmise 
that the elected representatives from Italy or Germany in a 
Congress would have been alter egos of Mussolini and Hitler 
as much as their appointed delegates to Council or Assembly. 
A dictator can control elections easily, at least if there is no 
effective federal supervision—and would such supervision have 
been likely? 

Next, the League is a going concern, or at worst was such until 
Munich. We have something to start from; we know the weak 
points that must be remedied; the strong points have been oper- 
ating for two decades. We should be rather slow to junk the 
League for something entirely new. 

Streit argues that just as the American Union was a big step 
forward from the preceding loose Confederation of thirteen 
states, so a World Union would be greatly superior to the League 
of Nations. This parallel is plausible, but is it sound? Ameri- 
can conditions in 1787 were far more favorable to the formation 
of a Union than are world conditions in 1942. Large areas lie 
outside a common tradition and others have not developed a 
respect for law as we know it. A looser form of association may 
be appropriate, at least for some decades. 

The failures of the League were not necessarily the result of 
its structure. It was hampered by causes which may not be 
repeated. There was its entanglement with a dictated peace 
—this time we may negotiate, especialiy if the dictators have 
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been replaced by democratic governments. Then the strains 
put on the League by events during its early years were terrific. 
Would the United States have survived if the Dred Scot case, 
secession, the recent depression, and several state dictators like 
Huey Long had all come within two decades after 1789? The 
League was obliged to go through all that. Our Union had 
sixty years to become rooted before the first great strain of 1850. 
Finally, the League may not have worked because its members 
did not want very much to make it work. Rappard in his Quest 
for Peace (March 1, 1940) writes: 


The nations which had been at war with each other . . . had never 
concluded a real peace in that they had never succeeded in regaining 
each other’s confidence.... Those who... had won the World 
War and settled the terms of peace were unwilling to prolong those 
efforts and to exert their influence to insure the maintenance of 
those terms. . . . The present plight of Europe is due less to the 
excessive ambitions of the men of 1919 than to the excessive de- 
bility of their successors. 


It seems possible then that we shall be wise to begin with what 
we have—the League of Nations. Thus we can use its experience 
of twenty years with legislative sessions, executive sessions, a 
judicial tribunal, and numerous administrative bodies of high 
quality. Knowing the mistakes of the League we can tell what 
toavoid. This may require some drastic changes in the Covenant. 
Very likely some of these changes may approximate ideas sug- 
gested by Streit’s Union and other schemes. For example, 
League finances would be on a sounder basis if the contributions 
from member states were supplemented by some kind of League 
tax, for instance, an excise levied on all international movements 
of goods, money, and persons. 


IV 


Whatever type of organization turns out to be most desirable 
in the light of future events, I think we ought to apply two broad 
principles to the postwar situation. 

In the first place it is very important to avoid strains during 
the early years of the new international body. Whatever our 
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impulses, there will be no time for vengeance. The world after 
the armistice will resemble a town that has to rebuild itself after 
a flood. Incompetent leaders must be removed but any other 
sort of punishment will be a luxury we cannot afford. Too 
much else to do. The lesson of our own Reconstruction Period 
and of Europe since November 11, 1918, is that when a war is 
over it ought to be over. Briand’s words “Pour nous, c’est fini” 
should be spoken on the day of the armistice and not eight years 
afterward. What I mean can best be illustrated by a letter 
from an English girl who has lived for two years in constant 
danger from air raids. It was written on December 14, 1941: 


Last night I heard on the wireless an excellent ‘““American Com- 
mentary” by Raymond Gram Swing, which traced the course of 
American public opinion during this first week. He described the 
U. S. as a nation at first staggered with rage and shame, but quickly 
recovering and now steadily determined. But there is, I think, 
yet another quality of mind in addition to courage and resolution 
and self-sacrifice chat is even harder to acquire and maintain, but 
which is essential if the war and the peace are to be won. This is 
a certain gentleness—the negation of spite or anger or antipathy 
to the German people. I don’t know how to describe it. It is 
well shown in Aeschylus’ play The Persians, written to celebrate 
the brilliant victory of democratic Greece over the great totalitar- 
ian Persian empire. It contains no noisy self-congratulation or 
boasting pride, but depicts the sorrow of the relatives of the Per- 
sian dead. To be dignified in victory is very hard. How I hope 
that both Britain and the United States will maintain till the end 
of the war the quiet sanity of Athens after Salamis, the reasoned 
strength and belief in the future. 


We can also avoid strains if we immediately free economic 
life after the armistice, thus producing on both sides a feeling 
of immense relief that the war is ended. This time there must 
be no food blockade. 

Moreover, there must be no raids like those of Vilna and Fiume. 
No matter what the costs, those in charge of the peace must make 
everybody realize that fighting has got to stop. Perhaps friction 
could be lessened by establishing a temporary status quo, say 
for twenty-five years, with a definite method set up for later 
adjustments. 
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Strains can be reduced by the restoration of normal life through 

rapid reconstruction on a great scale. International understand- 
ing may be increased if this reconstruction be carried out co- 
operatively. For example, if some German workmen go to 
England to help and vice versa, each visiting group will soon 
realize that people very much like themselves have suffered in a 
common disaster. Who will pay for this vast work of reconstruc- 
tion? The answer is simple though unpalatable. Who pays for 
the war? For the most part, the people of the United States. 
I suspect that we must also bear a heavy share of the expense 
of reconstruction in order to avoid an infinitely greater outlay in 
preparation against a third World War. 

In the second place, no scheme is enough. The spirit is even 
more essential. Years ago André Siegfried remarked to me that 
the League of Nations lacked Geist. It had no personality. 
To the ordinary man it was just a distant piece of machinery in 
Geneva. One strong reason for the success of the United States 
in its early years was the fact that the nation was immediately 
brought before the eyes of every citizen through federal judges 
and officials in every state, naval vessels in harbors, flags over 
post offices, the government stamp on coins. In some similar 
ways the new international body must become a reality for the 
common man everywhere. The League should perhaps fly its 
flag widely and take over a considerable number of everyday 
things like postage stamps and coinage. The League symbol 
should be placed on all the great public works built during recon- 
struction. Its officials and its benefits should be made generally 
visible. Recreation, a powerful drawing-force, might be spon- 
sored by the League. For instance it might take over all the 
youth hostels, which formed one of our most hopeful international 
organizations before the war. 

The spirit is all-important. The new international organiza- 
tion requires a desire to make it work as well as a desire to start 
it. In this respect practically all the books I have read are at 
fault. They possess little emotional appeal. They lack the 
quality which shone so clearly in the speeches of Woodrow Wilson. 
We must make people everywhere want to join a world organiza- 
tion. 
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Some such organization must come into existence, for the 
alternative of perpetual defense and repeated total warfare is 
hideous. Still we must not minimize the difficulties. When the 
local contractor in the little Maine village where we go for the 
summer engages workmen from the next village, there is an out- 
cry against the employment of “foreigners.” This illustrates 
the friction which will have to be overcome between inhabitants 
of different countries and different parts of the world. There is 
no simple solution. We should be patient and remember that 
cathedrals are rarely built by a single generation. We must 
know much—we must hope much. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN WAR AND PEACE! 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


On December 31 I completed twenty years in university ad- 
ministration. This reflection causes me some pangs. Lord 
Northington said in 1765, when the gout caught up with him, “If 
I had known that these legs of mine were to carry a lord chan- 
cellor, I would have taken better care of them when I was a lad.” 
If I had known that this head of mine was to be used by a univer- 
sity president, I would have tried to get some education when I 
was at Yale. One of my predecessors often talked about educa- 
tion as a substitute for experience. I have substituted experience 
for education. Still, twenty years is twenty years. The range 
of data I have examined over so long a period, illuminated by the 
earnest tutoring you have given me, entitles me to certain con- 
clusions about universities in general and this one in particular. 
The greatest of Greek sages used to say that the opinions of the 
aged deserved respectful attention. They might not know very 
much; but, after all, they had been through a lot. 

From this gray eminence on which I have placed myself I wish 
first of all to set at rest any fears you may have about the future of 
this University. On the basis of the accomplishment of the group 
assembled here tonight I have no difficulty in predicting that the 
University will last as long as the war. No organization of any 
kind anywhere has done a more rapid, complete, and effective job 
of converting itself into a war industry than the University of 
Chicago. The adaptability the faculty has shown, the sacrifices 
they have made, the inconveniences, even hardships, to which they 
have willingly submitted have made the University an essential 
part of the American military machine. No plans can now be 
made for war research or the special training of military personnel 
which do not include the University of Chicago. 

Many of the uncertainties which have surrounded the govern- 


1 Address delivered at a University of Chicago Faculty-Trustee Dinner on 
January 13, 1943. 
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ment’s plans for the use of universities and their students have now 
been removed. We see that government grants will stimulate 
scientific research to an extent undreamed of before the war. On 
the other hand, we know that we shall lose almost all our able- 
bodied male students above the age of eighteen and a half. We 
know that most of the male students we shall have will be in 
uniform, subject to military discipline. But even as regards 
education there are some bright spots. Nothing quite as bad as 
the S.A.T.C. is in the offing, and nothing anywhere near as bad 
as the course in War Aims, the principal educational affliction of 
1918. The draft age has at last been fixed at the right point. 
Volunteering may ultimately be prohibited, even including the 
wicked exception which has hitherto permitted the enlistment of 
seventeen-year-old boys in the Navy. The Army Enlisted Re- 
serve is to be liquidated; and the principle has been established 
that young men go to college in war time because the country 
needs to have them go and not because they have the money to 
pay for it. The government will fill every square foot of space the 
University owns, and more besides, with soldiers, sailors, and men 
and women in training for war industries. We are likely to have 
more students on the Quadrangles by the end of this year than 
we had before the war. 

At the same time we may be proud that the University of 
Chicago has in operation the only program through which liberal 
education can be preserved in the United States. The last four 
years of the 8-4-4 plan, the four years that were nominally given 
to liberal education, have now disappeared. The alternative pro- 
posed by many colleges, and resisted by all high schools, is the 
8-3-1 plan, which substitutes one year of college for one year of 
high school, on the unquestionably valid theory that one year of 
liberal education is better than none. But only at the University 
of Chicago and at those institutions which follow its example 
is it possible for a boy to acquire the basic elements of a liberal 
education before he is called to the colors. We achieve this 
result by the simple device of operating our college, the last four 
years of the 6-4-4 plan, the year round. 

I hope I do not need to add in this company that no program 
of liberal education, whether it ends at eighteen or twenty-two, 
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can produce a man who will never have to learn anything more. 
A liberal education should communicate the leading facts, prin- 
ciples, and ideas which an educated man should possess, together 
with the intellectual techniques needed to acquire, understand, 
and apply more facts, principles, and ideas. This, and only this, 
the College of the University of Chicago pretends to do. Educa- 
tion is a life-long process. We are not so deluded as to suppose 
that educational institutions, by any age, can do what only a full 
life of study, reflection, and experience can accomplish. 


II 


The University’s réle for the remainder of the war is now fairly 
clear. It will have to do all the war research it can handle. 
It will have to take on all the soldiers and sailors it can accommo- 
date. In so far as it is allowed freedom of choice it should not do 
anything it does not know how to do or anything it does not be- 
lieve in simply to fill its buildings and occupy its time. It ought 
to have enough on its hands if it limits itself to things it believes 
in and knows how to do. In education, as distinguished from 
research on the one hand and training on the other, it must con- 
centrate on the College. The College is the University’s real 
educational chance, and perhaps the only one it will have. 

These activities will absorb the attention of most of the members 
of the faculty. Yet many others will not be engaged in war 
research or training and will not be teaching in the College. What 
is the function of such professors, appointed to divisions and 
schools from which the students have vanished? Here we have 
the real test of whether we have meant what we have said all these 
years. We have said that this was a research institution. Our 
great complaint has been that we have had so many students, or 
at least so many courses, that we could not get on with our re- 
search. Cynical presidents on other campuses have suspected 
that this complaint in their institutions masked an unwillingness 
or even an incapacity to do the research which the professor 

hinted the administration was keeping him from doing by loading 
him up with teaching. I wish to say now, in the most unequivocal 
terms, that the present administration of this university will 
support research worthy of the University of Chicago whether 
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the member of the faculty who is doing it has any students or not. 
The only question that will be asked is the one that has been asked 
in peace time: whether the research, to say nothing of the pro- 
fessor, is good. 

It is impossible to sit down for lunch at the Quadrangle Club 
without being conscious of reverberations to the effect that it is 
very hard to work at education and research in war time. It 
certainly is. But I believe that anybody who is good enough to be 
a member of this faculty is too good to be expended in Washington 
or the Army. I do not deny that there are many special cases— 
the cases of men with peculiar qualifications for specific positions 
which only they can fill. Such men we must surrender for the 
duration. But that restlessness which occasionally afflicts us all, 
that feeling that we are not doing anything very important and 
that we ought to be able seamen, corporals, or clerks in the Capital 
must, I am afraid, be traced to the low esteem in which our 
civilization has held the life of the mind, an esteem so low that 
even those who have committed themselves to that life must 
sometimes wonder whether they have not made a mistake. A 
university is a place where people think. Thinking is difficult 
at any time, and especially amid the distractions of war. But 
can we actually believe that thinking is not important to winning 
awar? If amember of this faculty is offered a post in the public 
service in which he can think to better purpose than he can here, 
he should accept it. If, as is far more likely, he has some chance 
to think here and none in the public service, he should stay here 
and try to think harder than ever. It is his patriotic duty to 
resist as long as he can the superficial attractiveness of what is 
called “doing something about the war” and to throw himself 
with grim determination into the essential task he was appointed 
to perform. 

Subject to qualifications I shall mention in a moment, the future 
of the University is in your hands. Why has it received gifts of 
$148,000,000 since it was founded and $68,000,000 in the last 
thirteen years? Why are our reserves larger now, after ten 
years of deficit financing, than they were when we entered the 
depression? Why did we lose only goo regular students last year, 
and why did the government send more than 5000 to take their 
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places? Why have we 127 government contracts, with more 
coming in every month? Why do individuals and industries 
support the University in increasing numbers? Why am I con- 
fident that the University of Chicago will always be supported? 
The answer is that the name of the University of Chicago stands 
the world over for leadership in education and research. As 
long as the relative superiority of the University can be maintained, 
the University will be maintained. 


III 


So much for the future of the University during the war. We 
know the worst, and we know the University will be here when the 
war is over. It is unlikely that the draft age will be put below 
eighteen. It is impossible that war research and training can 
stop until the war does. But as a colored gentleman remarked 
on the Cottage Grove streetcar the other day, “It looks to me as 
if the duration would last longer than the war.” The really 
serious new problems of the University will be those it will face 
the minute the Armistice is signed. They will make the difficulties 
of the war period seem like the passing clouds of a summer day. 

I have some doubts about the theory of accumulated demand 
now advanced by many economists. I have no question that after 
the war a great many people will want electric refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and typewriters. I am not equally sure that 
they will have the money to buy them. But I am positive that 
there is one accumulated demand that will be gratified, because 
the people who have it will have the power to insist that it be 
gratified, and that is the demand for the chance to get ahead. 
Entirely aside from the plans of the government to use the col- 
leges and universities for selective demobilization, hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women are going to ask for and are 
going to get, either at their expense or that of the taxpayers, edu- 
cational opportunities, or what they will confuse with such 
opportunities. The full impact of this returning flow will be felt 
here in those regions of the University from which the outgoing 
flow has most completely drained the students, which have been 
most disorganized by the war, and in which trained or even 
promising personnel will be most difficult to find. 
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Apart from the College of the University of Chicago education is 
being abandoned; the training of men for teaching positions out- 
side the natural sciences is being extinguished. Where will the 
University find the teachers who will guide the returning hordes 
through the mazes of the disciplines which have lain neglected 
during the war? Where will it discover the investigators who will 
carry on the great tradition of research which began with its 
foundation? Merely to bring back the fifteen per cent of the 
faculty now on leave will not suffice. I regard a prediction of 
an increase of fifty per cent in the student body as extremely 
conservative. 

What is much more serious, in the post-war era the University 
will be plunged into what Edith Wharton called the thick of thin 
things, and they will be very thin things indeed. Since the 
Government is establishing in the public mind the doctrine that 
technical training is the only education for war, the public mind 
will eventually conclude that technical training is the only educa- 
tion for peace. The University will be asked to do all kinds of 
little jobs getting people ready for little jobs or rehabilitating them 
for this or that method of earning a living. 

The most terrifying aspect of these changes is the rapidity 
with which they are going to happen when they happen. To 
meet them the University is going to need all the intelligence and 
fortitude it can muster. It must therefore strengthen its faculty 
now. It should do so especially in those areas in which there are 
likely to be few students for the duration. It will have no time 
to look around for a satisfactory staff when peace arrives. 

It is fortunate that the faculty and trustees have begun to 
consider the clarification of the University’s organization. As they 
consider the organization of the University they may be unable to 
think of a better one than it has at present; but I cannot bring 
myself to so low an opinion of their imaginative powers. On the 
face of it, the organization of this university, like that of every 
other, is a weird hybrid of business and political procedures, with 
some academic accidents thrown in for good measure. The 
president can do great harm, but not much good. In defiance of 
the first principle of administration he is held accountable for 
measures with which he had nothing todo. The trustees can con- 
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tribute to obtaining a worthy administration only when a new 
president is elected. The faculty nominally controls educational 
policy, but cannot prevent the president from thwarting them 
through his power over money, over administration, and over re- 
lations with the public. And what is most important of all, the 
faculty has no way of making itself heard when a president ought 
to be removed. No matter what dreadful changes the passing 
years have wrought in his figure, disposition, character, or in- 
tellect, he goes on and on, entangling the affairs of the University 
and misrepresenting it to the country. 


IV 


For twenty years I have been gravitating toward a view which 
I stated in the presence of many of you at a regional meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors some three 
years ago. There I set forth the substance of the proposals which 
were reported to the Senate last week. My view is that a univer- 
sity must make up its mind either that it is sui generis, not subject 
to the simple truths which experience teaches us about organiza- 
tions in general, or that it is an institution which does conform to 
those truths as modified by its peculiar needs and constitution. 
The first course would mean that it would have no president and 
no administration. The second would mean that it would recog- 
nize that responsibility and authority are correlative terms. It 
would also recognize that a university is not a business or political 
organization, but acommunity of scholars. The collective voice of 
that community should be registered at every step in its progress 
and should have a persuasive, and, under certain circumstances, 
decisive influence on the choice or continuance of its leadership. 
Either conclusion is simple, clear, and defensible. The present 
organization is involved, bewildering, and indefensible. It is 
not a system through which the University can hope to deal with 
the tremendous issues which confront it now and the still more 
awful decisions which await it. 

After twenty years I know as well as anybody that paper schemes 
of organization solve no problems. A perfect organization would 
not make the University any better. It would simply give it a 
chance to be better. So the reorganization of 1930 could easily 
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have come to nothing. Because the faculty wanted to make it 
work, it did work. It brought us through the depression, and it 
led to some significant developments in American education. 
If you do not want the University to get better, it will certainly 
get worse, even with the best organization in the world. One of 
the things which has prevented it from becoming as great as you 
want it to be is its organization. If it could escape from the 
confines of a narrow and antiquated administrative structure, it 
could press forward to the realization of its unlimited possibilities. 

It may be that more can be done here than merely to give a 
university a good organization. It may be that the faculty and 
trustees can make a contribution to the practice of democracy. 
Certainly every university is a very low-tension democracy today. 
I should hope that this one might become a very high-tension 
democracy, in which the administration, if it had one, would be 
immediately responsive and immediately responsible to the com- 
munity of scholars which, legal technicalities apart, is the Uni- 
versity. If this University could discover how to operate a large 
and complex institution as a high-tension democracy, democratic 
and yet efficient, its example might be useful far beyond the 
boundaries of the academic world. 

Let us look at the educational situation once again and see what 
is actually going on in the world. When we say that the future 
of the University is secure, what do we mean? We mean that there 
will always be here something called the University of Chicago, 
engaged in some kind of investigation and some type of training. 
We mean, in short, that the University is financially secure. But 
I have never worried about money. I have worried about wasting 
it, but not about having it; for it has seemed to me obvious that 
if any university would survive the financial vicissitudes of our 
times the University of Chicago would do so. The natural 
preoccupation we have had with the financial consequences of the 
war has blinded us to consequences far more serious. 

We now see that the large universities will emerge from the war 
at least as prosperous as they went in. They are working for the 
government at cost, but a nonprofit corporation that recovers its 
costs is doing very well indeed. The real danger that these 
universities run is intellectual bankruptcy. If they are in- 
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tellectually bankrupt, the country will be so too; for it can hope 
for little aid from the smaller institutions. They may find them- 
selves financially as well as intellectually extinct. 

The symbol of what is going on in high schools is the High School 
Victory Corps, the mere announcement of which led the principal 
of the high school at Sandy Springs, Maryland, to tear up his 
curriculum and set his pupils to drilling, exercising, apple picking, 
rolling bandages, looking after working mothers’ children, doing 
janitor work, and learning how to fly. I am prepared to believe 
that the curriculum at Sandy Springs was not very good. But I ask 
you to think what this country will be like and what higher edu- 
cation will be like if all the high school pupils in it devote the next 
four years to drilling, exercising, apple picking, bandage rolling, 
looking after working mothers’ children, doing janitor work, and 
learning how to fly. 

According to the plans of the Army and Navy some ten per cent 
of the male population of the ages of eighteen and nineteen are to 
be sent to college to learn enough mathematics and physics to 
study technology and enough reading and writing to understand 
commands. The rest of them, unless they have attended the 
College of the University of Chicago, will have only such education 
as the Victory Corps leaves in the high schools. With deference 
to the educational wisdom of the Army and Navy, I do not believe 
that technically trained robots will be effective fighting men in 
time of war. I am certain that they will be a full-grown menace 
to their fellow-citizens in time of peace. 


The colleges and universities have entered a new phase of their 
history, the phase of education by contract. Institutions are 
supported to solve problems selected by the government and to 
train men and women chosen by the government, in fields and 
by methods prescribed by the government, using a staff assembled 
in terms of requirements laid down by the government. The 
institutions cannot look at the projects too closely or inquire into 
their fitness to carry them on. If they did, they might not get 
the contracts. All the questions with which colleges and univer- 
sities have concerned themselves, who should teach what to whom 
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and how, the questions of the methods of instruction, the quali- 
fications of students and teachers, and the ends and ideals of 
education, these questions can no longer be decided by communi- 
ties of scholars. 

What, for example, do we want from the Humanities nowadays? 
Not philosophy, history, literature, or the arts. We want in- 
tensive language instruction. We want high school graduates 
taught Malay, Eskimo, or Pidgin English in six weeks so that when 
they are sent into occupied territories as military police the 
execution of their orders will not be delayed by the necessity of 
looking for an interpreter. Do you want teachers of Malay, 
Eskimo, or Pidgin English? A six weeks’ intensive course will 
turn a professor of Greek or French Literature into an instructor 
adequate to the purposes of the military police. If you can’t find 
convertible professors of this type you may get teachers from high 
schools or from business or you may drain off the faculties of other 
institutions. 

So attractive are these possibilities to some universities that we 
hear reports that after the war they will abolish their present 
organization into groups of departments, based on the traditional 
intellectual disciplines, and reorganize on a regional basis, with 
the geographic divisions of space instead of the intellectual acti- 
vities of man marking the various lines of emphasis within the 
university. 

I see no reason to suppose that education by contract will end 
with the war. On the contrary, a government which has once dis- 
covered that universities can be used to solve immediate problems, 
or to pretend to solve them, is likely to intensify the practice as 
its problems grow more serious. The political and industrial 
necessities of the post-war period may result in such an expansion 
of education by contract that we shall have two kinds of state 
universities in this country, those supported by the forty-eight 
jurisdictions through grants of public money for general purposes 
and those supported by the national government through grants 
for special research or training. 

Violent changes are going on in the composition of faculties, 
in the selection of students, in the content of courses of study, and 
in the structure of universities. They are not planned. They 
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have no ulterior purpose. I speak in no critical or even hortatory 
spirit. I merely remind you of things you know already so that 
our own problems may be seen in the perspective of the larger 
question of education as a whole and the still larger issue of the 
outlook for civilization. It may be that these developments are 
transitory afflictions. It may be that they are necessary. Still 
one wonders why they have not taken place in England, where 
the constitution, activities, and staff of the universities have 
remained substantially unchanged by the war. One wonders how 
Charles Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation can report after a 
survey of the Canadian universities that Canada still assumes 
that trained minds are a natural resource and is still conscious 
of the fact that war presents problems which cannot be solved 
with a slide rule. 

If we were to attempt to locate the blame for these tendencies 
we should have to trace it to the educational forces of this country, 
who now reap the whirlwind for sowing the wind of football, 
fraternities, and fun, and for presenting their institutions to their 
fellow-citizens as dazzling supermarkets with every conceivable 
object of human desire spread before the bargain conscious buyer. 
This vision is uninspiring in the best of times and terrible to behold 
when the fate of the world is hanging in the balance. 

Whether the University of Chicago can change the vision I do 
not know. I think it ought totry. I do know that complacency, 
indifference, and the desire to maintain the status quo can lead 
only to the destruction of those beacons which our forefathers 
erected to light the pathway to a better world. 

On Armistice Day the world will not be pleasant to look upon, 
millions dead, crippled, and homeless in every part of the earth. 
Until there is an international conscience, there can be no inter- 
national state. We cannot expect an international conscience to 
spring up in the next three or four years. Mankind seems doomed 
for at least another generation to the perpetual fight for safety, 
always skirting resort to violence as the means of self-preservation, 
and sometimes not succeeding. Until there can be some semblance 
of agreement upon the aims of human life and the ends of or- 
ganized society, humanity must fumble on from catastrophe to 
catastrophe, learning little as it goes. 
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Where can our fellow-men look except to institutions like this 
for light in a dark world? If civilization is the deliberate pursuit 
of a common ideal, how can we become civilized unless men of 
learning show us the ideal and teach us how to pursue it? The 
University of Chicago cannot shirk its responsibilities by leaving 
unexamined the program, the policies, the procedures, or the 
persons that seemed adequate to less critical times. It must free 
itself from any fetters that confine it and release the full force 
of its moral and intellectual power. Your future is in your hands. 
In your hands, too, is no small share of the hopes and aspirations 
of mankind. 


7 
q 
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THE PROFESSOR TALKS TO HIMSELF! 


By CYRUS EATON 


The addiction of the average American professor to unreadable 
and unpronounceable technical words has turned the American 
university into a Tower of Babel. If our savants are not to suffer 
the fate of their Biblical prototypes, they had better begin now to 
mend their literary ways, so that their contemporaries, their stu- 
dents, and the general public can understand them when they 
talk or write about the subjects in which they are specialists. 

That, at least, is the conclusion I have reached after many visits 
to various of our halls of higher learning and after extensive read- 
ing of books and articles by our professors, over a long period of 
time. During that time, moreover, I have found a large number 
of people who agree with me, both inside and outside academic 
circles. 

Perhaps it would be more appropriate for the pleas for reform to 
come from insiders, but one appeal that I recently saw from that 
source leads me to believe that there is little hope for improvement 
unless outsiders speak up. A distinguished scientist, writing in a 
leading university literary quarterly, pleaded with his fellows for 
simplicity of style. His suggestion that they take the epics of 
Homer as a model was fine, but the language he used in making 
the recommendation showed that he was not following his own 
advice. For he said, “Except, perhaps, for an attitude of ethno- 
centrism, there is little or no trace of the tendentious” in the J/iad 
and the Odyssey. 

This is the kind of professorial gibberish that drove that illus- 
trious man of letters, my old friend the late John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir), to the violent protest he made, in his autobiography, 
against American “‘academic Jargon, . . . which is hideous and 
almost meaningless.” This is the kind of professorial gibberish 
that impels me to lodge a complaint, especially on behalf of the 
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world outside the college cloisters, which has so much to lose by 
the professors’ refusal to express themselves in the tongue of the 
people. 


II 


As a business man, I like to keep abreast of the latest thinking on 
economic problems. So I make a point of talking with theoretical 
economists whenever I can and of reading their books and the 
papers they write for the journals of their learned societies. The 
next time I participate in an economic conference, however, I 
hope it will not be like the one I attended during the darkest days 
of the depression. 

With bowed minds and contrite hearts, the group of bankers 
and industrialists of whom I was one went at that time to a two- 
day meeting of theoretical economists from the universities. I 
hoped to get from the conference some answer to the question 
whether or not reducing the prices of fundamental products like 
steel, rubber, and oil would give business a much-needed impetus. 
After a round-table discussion or two during which the economists 
bandied back and forth such terms as “‘the elasticity of price sub- 
stitution” and “the germ cells of entrepreneurial and consumer 
demand theories,” my hope began to fade. With the rest of the 
laymen, I spent the two days as a spectator on the'sidelines of a 
game of linguistic football, and finally went home with no idea what 
the score was. 

The conference had not been entirely without its comic relief— 
at least, for me, it had not. While browsing in a nearby library 
during one of the intermissions, I picked up a professional scholar’s 
article on Mohammed and found particular interest in the writer’s 
statement that the author of the Koran, which has been a best- 
seller for centuries, had been merely “‘an illiterate business man... 
not able to read Greek or Hebrew.” 

Nowadays when I read a journal of economics and find, as I 
recently did, a professor from a first-rank university writing that a 
monopoly exists if a “firm’s demand curve inherits the same 
stability which particular-equilibrium methodology bequeathes 
to the industry’s demand curve,” I am no longer surprised. But 
I am disappointed at the professor’s penchant for disguising 
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relatively simple ideas with pretentious language and thus fright- 
ening away those who might put his theoretical knowledge to 
practical use if they could only understand it. 

As a parent interested in the schooling of my children, I have 
been appalled by the jargon of pedagogy. While it is perhaps not 
so unintelligible as that of some other subjects, it is intolerably 
pompous. In the mouths of the professors of education, the 
development of a child’s character, for instance, becomes his 
“characterological” development and a dull child becomes “a 
remedial case.” Instead of saying that children differ widely, 
the expert on education solemnly states that “the behavior ten- 
dencies of children are widely variant.” 

For some unusually horrible examples of the technical terminol- 
ogy affected by scholars, I should like to turn to religion and phi- 
losophy, two fields in which I read much by way of recreation. 
The problem of religious knowledge is, everyone will undoubtedly 
admit, of some importance to all mankind. Consequently, I was 
delighted to learn not long ago that a new book had been written 
on the subject by the scholarly head of the department of religion 
at one of the outstanding universities, and I immediately sought 
out acopy. After poring over it, I eventually discovered that the 
author defined his own position as “critical monistic realism” 
midway between “‘overdogmatic mystical epistemology” at one 
extreme and “epistemological idealism” at the other, while his 
description of the positions of others was correspondingly con- 
fusing. One is forced to reflect that the language of religion has 
come a long, if not exactly felicitous, way since the days of the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The vocabulary of the philosophers has also undergone a change 
for the worse down the ages. The great thoughts of Socrates and 
Plato were put in words that any intelligent countryman of theirs 
could grasp. I wonder how many of us, on the other hand, can 
extract much meaning from the following words of one of our 
world-famous, modern mathematical philosophers, writing about 
a logical system of general ideas: “In the becoming of an actual 
entity, the potential unity of many entities—actual and non- 
actual—acquires the real unity of the one actual entity; so that 
the actual entity is the real concrescence of many potentials.” 


q 
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Although I have so far singled out the literary delinquency of 
the professors in only a few fields, I do not mean to imply that 
these are the ones in which the worst or most frequent offenders 
are found. Far from it. The use of academic jargon is a failing 
common to professors of every branch of learning, even including 
English, art, and music, the subjects recognized as the particular 
provinces of beauty. 


III 


There is a story about an eminent professor who delivered a long 
and abstruse address at a large public meeting. After he had 
finished speaking, someone remarked to him, “You made a fine 
speech, but it went completely over the heads of the audience.” 
The professor replied, “I always aim my address at the place 
where their heads should be.” 

While I was not on hand for the speech in question, I know from 
firsthand experience with others like it that the professor had 
probably prepared it not to interest his prospective audience of 
laymen, but to impress the small group of his fellow specialists 
who would read it later when it was published. Indeed, imposing 
on the mob with big words in this manner has become accepted 
academic practice, as anyone knows who has ever gone to college 
commemoration exercises or other functions involving speeches 
by professors. 

A short time ago I attended a gathering of this kind, which was 
assembled to dedicate a new science building at one of the 
universities. After an unusually incomprehensible address by a 
noted zoologist, I asked a dozen professors, students, and laymen 
from the crowd of listeners for their opinions. All agreed that they 
had understood little or nothing of what the professor said after 
he moved on from his introductory remarks to a discussion of 
“ecological communities developed with interspecific patterns of 
relationship to the environment which correlate with a partial 
environmental control and a relative environmental stability for 
the individual organisms’”’ and related matters. 

There was a biology professor among those whose sentiments 
I sought, and he good-naturedly told a story on himself to illustrate 
the student viewpoint on academic jargon. He said that, as he 
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was leaving his classroom one day, he found on the floor a postcard 
written by a freshman to her boy friend. On it was inscribed 
the message, “I am writing this in a class in biology, and am I 
bored! The professor is a whiz. He must be very highly edu- 
cated because I don’t understand a single word that he uses.” 
This anecdote confirms what I have often heard, that students 
write letters in classes or occupy themselves with some similar 
pastime which makes them look as though they were taking copious 
notes, while the professor talks to himself in technical language. 

The celebration of an important anniversary at another uni- 
versity afforded me an unparalleled opportunity of hearing an 
imposing array of scholars lecture to the public on their specialties. 
Symposia were conducted on every subject, and I sat in on as many 
as I could during the three days I was there. Whether the 
humanities or the sciences provided the topic under discussion, it 
was the same old story of academic jargon in almost every case. 
An English professor who analyzed a sonnet, for example, studded 
his speech with gems like “‘sensory connotation” and “artistically 
organic.” His crowning touch was a statement that “the periph- 
ery of the poet’s experience is more important than the center.” 
An anthropologist, talking about civilization, produced sentence 
after sentence like the following samples: “Empirical historians 
must eschew the tacit teleology of a unilinear evolutionism” and 
“The inhibitory effect of emotional revulsion from a novelty flouts 
the acculturational norm.” 

I witnessed another typical case of the professors versus the 
public recently at the dedication of a memorial to a famous scien- 
tist in the humble village of his birth. Attending the ceremonies 
were statesmen, editors, business leaders, and several thousand 
inhabitants of the surrounding countryside. The long program of 
speeches included two by professors from the same field as the 
man of genius whose memory was being honored. Both pro- 
fessors read interminable papers couched in the most technical of 
technical terminology. Meantime, the patient but puzzled ex- 
pression on the faces of the natives in the outdoor audience was a 
sight only less moving than the blank and despairing look on the 
countenances of the visitors on the platform. 

Later, when I was told that the two dissertations were to appear 
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in scientific journals, I understood the reason for their especially 
abstruse content. But I still found it impossible to forgive the 
scientists for causing the crowd to suffer such anguish. If the 
professors will persist in composing perplexing speeches for public 
occasions, I wish they would adopt the humane Congressional 
procedure of reading only the titles and then asking for the unani- 
mous consent of the audience to “revise and extend” their 
remarks in print. 

In all seriousness, I believe there is a grave danger in the eso- 
teric practice of the scholars. For, as long as their thoughts are 
shaped to the exclusive understanding of a limited group of their 
fellow Ph.D.’s, so that the universities are impenetrable strong- 
holds of jargon, the masses will naturally prefer the leadership of 
the demagogue to that of the pedagogue. The lesson of Germany 
is highly instructive on this point, especially since it now threatens 
to become the lesson of the world. While the German pedants 
were preoccupied with producing what Hitler, in Mein Kampf, 
labels “intellectual babble,” the would-be Fuehrer concentrated 
on the task of creating “‘psychological masterpieces” to influence 


“the soul of the masses.”” As he marched on to seize more power 
than any other man in the history of the world has ever possessed, 
he paused to record this pregnant precept for all to read: “I 
measure a speech not by the impression it leaves with a university 
professor, but according to the effect it exercises on the people.” 


IV 


Having been so brash as to scold the professor for his literary 
faults, I am now going to go further and outline a general program 
for his reform. This I do despite the assurance I have had from 
one of our most distinguished university presidents that “the prob- 
lem is insoluble” and that he, himself, would rather be asked 
“something easy, like how to end the war or restore prosperity.” 
For there are exceptional American scholars who share the belief 
of the great physicist, the late Lord Rutherford, that no conclusion 
is of any use until it is put into language the ordinary man can 
understand. One of these is the head of the division of biological 
sciences at a large university. I recently heard him discuss the 
activities of his division at length and in detail, without resorting 
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to a single technical term, and I am optimistic enough to believe 
that if he can get along without academic jargon, there is hope for 
the whole fraternity of professors. 

The first point in my program will require every aspirant to the 
professoriate to prove that he can discuss his own subject in simple 
English prose. The candidate for an advanced degree is already 
obliged to demonstrate his ability to read French and German; 
under the new system he will also find it expedient, if he plans to 
earn his daily bread by teaching, to learn to write and speak his 
own language. 

Second, no successful candidate will be allowed to lapse into 
unintelligible “learned” language after he has been hired. The 
first offender will be treated leniently. His punishment will 
merely consist of singing, solo, at a special convocation of the 
university, four stanzas of a new academic anthem. While the 
stanzas have not yet been written, the title will be “Oh See, Can 
You Say,” after the suggestion of the late James Weber Linn, 
beloved professor who fought the good fight for better English 
with all his wit and wisdom during his forty years at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Special penalties for the persistent offender will 
be fixed by disciplinary boards made up of long-suffering laymen; 
no clemency will be recommended. 

The adoption of this program may have to be postponed until 
such time as our professors of English can be persuaded to undergo 
a preliminary reform of their own. On them should rest the chief 
responsibility of spreading the gospel of simple language, but they 
are at present as addicted to jargon as the rest of our educators. 
Not much help can be expected, for instance, from an English 
professor who fills a textbook on grammar with verbal mon- 
strosities like the following: “The appeal of aphorism is intrinsic; 
it satisfies without being functionally related to context.” 

Instead of waiting for a revolution to break out in the English 
department, however, the professor could, if he would, undertake 
a course of self-improvement by studying the secret of other 
scholars’ success. Whatever his subject, he might begin with 
Lafcadio Hearn, whose permanent fame rests on the lectures in 
English literature that he delivered at the University of Tokyo. 
Because their knowledge of English was limited, Hearn had to use 
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simple words in addressing his Japanese students. The world 
owes some of the best literary criticism in the English language to 
the completeness with which those students were consequently 
able to take down his words, for Hearn, himself, left no written 
record of his lectures. 

The professor could also develop a better sense of the power and 
the glory of the English language by devoting some of his leisure 
to systematic reading of the world’s great literature. From 
Shakespeare and Milton, for example, he would get as much en- 
tertainment as he finds in the detective story, the radio comedy, 
the comic strip, bridge, and other such trivial and intrusive spare- 
time pursuits. He would, moreover, have the full education that 
comes from acquaintance with the classics, rather than the half 
education that results from the narrow specialization in a single 
phase of a subject, to which so many professors now restrict them- 
selves and which, along with vanity, is mainly to blame for aca- 
demic jargon. 


If there is anything on which all Americans agree, it is the im- 
portance of higher education. For that reason, more than two and 
a half billion dollars have been invested in the United States’ six- 
teen hundred universities and colleges, which make a yearly ex- 
penditure of almost seven hundred million dollars. Ninety 
thousand teachers instruct the two million students who annually 
enrol in those institutions. Strenuous effort is constantly being 
made to increase endowments so that faculty members can be paid 
adequate salaries and provided with sufficient retiring allowances. 

In few countries at any time, and only at brief times in any 
country, have professors had such complete academic freedom as 
that enjoyed by American professors today. Whether or not 
their convictions coincide with those of the presidents and trustees 
of the institutions they serve, they are, almost without exception, 
free to assert whatever their reason and their consciences affirm. 
They do not have to advocate or defend any idea, theory, doc- 
trine, policy, party, or sect in which they do not believe. 

In return for the privileges they possess, the professors have an 
obligation to devote themselves to the disinterested endeavor of 
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acquiring and teaching the best that can be known in the world. 
This they can do only by expressing themselves in the age-old, 
every-day language in which the great and true thoughts that live 
have always been expressed. This they must do if the cause of 
learning is not to become a lost one. For no matter how much 
money is put into institutions of higher education, they cannot do 
their jobs without capable instructors. After all, Socrates meet- 
ing his students outdoors did more to create the glory that was 
Greece than hundreds of mediocre teachers in monumental build- 
ings can do to increase the culture of America. 

President Conant of Harvard set the academic goal when he 
declared to the assembled representatives of most of America’s 
leading colleges and universities at the beginning of the 1941-42 
school year, ‘““We educators have a positive duty to proclaim at 
every crossroad our concern with the average man.”” When the 
educators start out for the crossroads, may they leave their 
academic jargon at home! 


The Professor Talks Back! 


By Robert H. Lowie 


It is impossible to quarrel with the general propositions laid 
down by Mr. Cyrus Eaton in his good-natured fling at the aca- 
demic guild. Professors cannot as a class afford to live in an 
ivory tower nowadays. If their thinking is to play its part in 
society, some of them, at least, must intermittently address a 
wider audience; and lest they defeat their ends, such utterances 
must be intelligible. Finally, overspecialization is a thing of evil, 
and the expert vastly enriches his personality by contact with the 
general cultural heritage. 

It is when Mr. Eaton strays from laudable abstract principles 
that he comes to grief. Quite legitimately he presents the claims 
of the “town” against the wearers of the “gown.” But he is mis- 
led by unfamiliarity with the concrete conditions in which the 
academic guild works; and he fails to put his finger on the real 
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difficulties of popularization because he naively identifies them 
with the sesquipedalian verbiage paraded by a clique of pro- 
fessorial mountebanks. The facts are rather different. 


II 


In contrast to the simpler primitive peoples, modern civilization 
rests on a far-reaching division of labor. This has led to spec- 
tacular achievements, but also to one lamentable result—a split- 
ting up into many diverse segments of what ought to be a har- 
monious whole. In Tierra del Fuego an Ona Indian may have 
less of a knack at shaping an arrow point than his neighbor, but at 
a pinch he can make his own. Even in the more specialized field 
of religion, though he may not have a guardian spirit he is satu- 
rated with the atmosphere of supernaturalism that makes an Ona 
medicine man possible. In short, excepting only tasks reserved 
for women, he can enter understandingly any phase of the social 
life—economic, industrial, recreational, aesthetic, spiritual. 

In our complex Western civilization such versatility has become 
impossible. In order to be an epitome of his society an individual 
would have to be a Shakespeare, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Beethoven, 
an Edison, a master carpenter, a farmer, and a dozen other men 
rolled into one. The greatest genius can grasp only a small frag- 
ment of the total. Naturally the task of understanding should 
not be made needlessly troublesome by verbal stumbling blocks, 
but these are trifling obstacles compared to the intricacy of 
modern life. How many of us understand the principles under- 
lying such objects of daily use as the automobile and the radio? 
But it is not because the terms “‘static,” “differential,” and 
“‘muffler” elude our comprehension. It is because the things them- 
selves are extraordinarily hard for any but the mechanically 
gifted and because few of us have the chance to watch the con- 
trivances in the process of manufacture. 

And as with inventions, so with everything else. If we are in- 
capable of thrilling over a symphony orchestra or a Wagnerian 
music drama, it is not because words like “fugue,” “counterpoint,” 
“leitmotif” daunt us, but because the substance of the aesthetic 
offering is more than we can take in. Ideally this is all wrong, and 
I join Mr. Eaton in shedding a manly tear over contemporary 
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lopsidedness. However, the alternative is Fuegian homogeneity 
or modern differentiation. The unity of outlook in an Ona camp 
is aesthetically far more pleasing than the cleavages in Western 
civilization, but that is the price we have had to pay for progress. 

For this reason the assertion that “‘no conclusion is of any use 
until it is put into language the ordinary man can understand” 
strikes me as preposterous. Is a bridge useless to a driver who 
knows nothing of the technicalities of stress and strain? Does a 
patient have to know the chemical constitution of his medica- 
ments? All sorts of things may be of the highest use to the 
ordinary man—and apart from a narrow specialty we are all 
ordinary men—without being comprehensible. 


III 


There is then no royal road to universal understanding for us 
moderns, and Mr. Eaton is wholly wrong in stressing ‘“‘academic 
jargon”’ as the root of the trouble. Indeed, he is doubly wrong. 
For it is not merely that technical phraseology is the least of a 
learner’s worries: it is that such vocabularies are not at all peculiar 
to academic bowers. “The universities are impenetrable strong- 
holds of jargon’”’ suggests that they are uniquely purveyors of 
that commodity. The truth is that in our highly complex society 
every group has its own lingo—whether it comprises poets, brick- 
layers, baseball fans, or professors. 

Has Mr. Eaton ever listened to a waiter conveying his order to 
the cook? Has he ever read the sports sheet of his daily news- 
paper? “Campbell, inserted for Foxx after the latter beat out an 
infield roller, scored the winning tally on Doerr’s long double to 
centerfield.” This is indeed jargon, but not academic jargon. 
And what of the instructions on a federal income tax blank devised 
by businessmen for businessmen? What is “accrual” or “earned 
income credit” or a “‘wash sale?” 

It is an odd notion of Mr. Eaton’s to prescribe Shakespeare and 
Milton as prophylactics against jargon. To model our style on 
these great exemplars is very fine, but should we thereby achieve 
“the age-old everyday language in which the great and true 
thoughts that live have always been expressed”? I open the 
Sonnets at random: 
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The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses... . 


If Mr. Eaton’s intimates converse in such phraseology, obeisances 
and congratulations are their due, but they are not using “simple” 
or “every-day” language. And what thinks Mr. Eaton of Ly- 
cidas? 


And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 
That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d; 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panopé with all her sisters play’d. 


This is “‘academic jargon” with a vengeance! That, however, 
does not damn it. Milton was writing for a public steeped in 
Greek mythology, able to identify the god of winds and a sea 
nymph under strange labels. ‘“‘Hippotades”’ is not a whit worse 
than “‘infield roller.”” Both reasonably assume readers who would 
understand. 

Let us ask next why technical terms have arisen. In general, 
neither the baseball fan nor the bull-ring aficionado, neither the 
carpenter nor the physician, neither the scientist nor the painter 
develops distinctive vocabularies for the purpose of bewildering 
the outsider. The motives are twofold: either they deal so fre- 
quently with matters of common experience that it is a great 
saving of time to summarize a phenomenon by a special desig- 
nation; or they deal with matters that the laity do not deal with or 
even cannot possibly know about and denote by a common word. 
On the one hand, it is cumbersome to say “horizontal beam that 
runs the length of the roof, resting on principals and supporting 
common rafters.” Who will begrudge a carpenter the word 
“purlin?”? On the other hand, the New Englander who never 
sees capybaras strolling down Main Street will have to accept an 
unfamiliar label for an unfamiliar sight in the zoo; and the 
naturalist who has to draw distinctions a layman can forego re- 
quires his binomial ‘Hydrochoerus capybara” for the beast. 
Again, most of us need not think of solids in abstract mathe- 
matical terms, but a geometer, in the nature of things, cannot 
help doing so and evolves his “parallelepipeds” and their kin. 
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Common experiences met with unusual frequency and uncommon 
experiences peculiar to the investigator require novel terms. 

But why cannot the specialist coin simple words, say, like Van 
Helmont’s “‘gas’”’? Or, by compounding simple stems into a com- 
bination of transparent meaning? Because, unfortunately, the 
genius of modern English is overwhelmingly hostile to such for- 
mations. We may envy the German’s ability to speak of an “Ein- 
zeller” or a “Saulentropfstein” or a “gleichschenkliges Dreieck’’; 
but who would look with favor upon such experiments as “‘one- 
celler” (protozoon), “‘pillar-dripping-stone”’ (stalagmite), or “‘like- 
thighed triangle” (isosceles)? Until English reverts to the usage 
of other Teutonic tongues, there is nothing the individual scholar 
can do about it. His best consolation is that, as explained above, 
nomenclature is a trivial difficulty compared to the mastery of 
subject matter. 


IV 


Nevertheless Mr. Eaton, though in the wrong pew, has groped 
his way into the right church. Diffusion of the results of research 


is desirable and that means, on the professor’s part, intelligibility. 
But there are two sides to the problem. The layman must meet 
the professor halfway. He must realize that popular entertain- 
ment is one thing, popularization of scholarship quite another. 
In my own field nothing is easier than to throw together a motley 
assortment of amusing facts about the Eskimo, say, in substitution 
for a comic movie. It is a very different thing to explain wherein 
lies the unique character of Eskimo adaptation to Arctic condi- 
tions, and to suggest a possible origin for his mode of life. Such 
an exposition evidently makes far greater demands on the audi- 
ence’s intelligence than tickling a dullard’s funny bone, but if they 
do follow they will get a peep into the investigator’s workshop and 
discover what science really means. 

The professor, on the other hand, has duties toward the laity 
that are far more important than the choice of Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables in preference te sonorous Johnsonese. It is his 
business to disseminate know/edge—not absolute truth, of course, 
which he can only strive for, but at all events the closest approxi- 
mation possible at the present stage of research. This does not 
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necessarily exclude theory, but it does mean that it must be 
labeled as such. Also it is unfair for the professor to treat his 
opportunity as a moral holiday on which he may give free rein to 
his fancy as he would not dare before a group of colleagues able to 
check his statements. The specialist who indulges in his play 
instinct before the general public is handing them a stone in place 
of bread. 

As for the form of presentation, there are only two points that 
count. First, the popularizer must take for granted only a mini- 
mum knowledge of his subject matter. There is so much to be 
known nowadays, and any one who has taught for a while realizes 
the infinite capacity of the human mind to misunderstand. I 
recall a freshman who, obviously considering surnames of little 
moment, credited Isaac Newton with being a famous fisherman, 
and Charles Darwin with the authorship of Oliver Twist. So it 
will do no harm to explain that, say, the Emperor Frederick II is 
not identical with Frederick the Great; that the “biogenetic law” 
has nothing to do with spontaneous generation; and that evolu- 
tion does not mean the descent of man from living apes. Sec- 


ondly, the exposition should be such that from the beginning to 
the end the structure of the argument is transparent: at no point 
should the reader remain in doubt as to what has been set forth so 
far, what remains to be discussed. That is the secret of such 
master popularizers as Thomas H. Huxley; and it is incomparably 
more important than use or non-use of “‘academic jargon.” 


A PROPOSAL FOR COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS! 


By JEROME HALL 


One of the most amazing phenomena of our times is neglect of 
study of the Bill of Rights. The propaganda, of course, has 
grown mountain-high; scholarly publication remains almost 
negligible. The paramount importance of what is symbolized 
in the Bill may be taken as axiomatic in the present state of world 
affairs. Why then the seeming neglect by competent scholars? 
One answer, at least, can be given by anyone who has seriously 
grappled with the problems raised by almost any one of the 
provisions in the Bill. As insight into the problems increases, 
so does chagrin deepen! For one finds himself in the very center 
of the most perplexing problems of our times. The ramifications 
spread until they include the moot issues of history, economics, 
law, sociology, politics, and philosophy. Any hope of being im- 
mediately helpful in the threatening cataclysm of western civiliza- 
tion, any persisting intention to uphold the democracy of this 
country, to enter the arena against the powerful forces of re- 
pression, slowly but almost inevitably gives way to a feeling of 
helplessness, of frustration, even of escapism to avoid the con- 
sequent torment. The fact is that the job that needs doing is 
far too extensive and involved for the capacities of any single 
scholar, however gifted. The only hope for escape from the 
disheartening dilemma that confronts the scholar may be found, 
if anywhere, in organized cooperative study. Only such en- 
deavor can maintain the severe standards of serious truth-seeking 
in the social sphere and offer simultaneously the likelihood of 
efficacy of discovery. (Obviously the solution of the scholars’ 
problem is hardly significant as a personal matter; all of that, 
all the foregoing, is incidental to solution of the major social 


1 Reprinted from the Bill of Rights Review, Vol. I1, No. 4, Summer, 1942. 
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problems of our times. The likelihood of facilitating that end 
is the sole criterion for evaluation of the present proposal.) 

Let us consider briefly the nature of the task that confronts 
us. What sort of scholarship does study of the Bill of Rights 
require? What fields of learning are involved? Clearly the an- 
swers depend on the sort of questions we ask. Although in the 
abstract no limits may be imposed, it will be generally agreed 
that the chief focus is set by the practical problems we confront 
and by the more enduring policies and objectives that guide us. 
There is no escape from the conclusion that in the very formula- 
tion of problems and objectives, certain basic axioms are accepted 
as ‘true’; but we can invite the criticism of these by persons who 
dissent or are skeptical of their validity. Here their initial valid- 
ity, at least, is assumed. Hence the more directly relevant 
inquiry concerns the nature of the job to be done. This can be 
indicated by reference to the disciplines that are directly in- 
volved. 


History 


We know that a majority of Americans in 1787 were British; 
that the major institutions, legal system, and habits of thought 
were British. We know that the very terms employed in the 
Bill of Rights are in many instances traceable directly to the 
major documents of the British Constitution. We also know 
that there were substantial numbers of non-British in the colonies 
—a unique departure from the English situation; and that 18th 
century French thought was vitally influential, that Dutch and 
other influences were operative. The Petition of Right, the Bill 
of Rights, Habeas Corpus were 17th century instruments, but 
back of these is a long history of more or less relevant, medieval 
ideas. In addition, the Colonial Charters contained some of the 
traditional, familiar phrases; there were important colonial 
enactments and tracts that symbolized the continuity. Finally 
the first state constitutions embodied the history up to the fram- 
ing of the Constitution. That historic event was significant 
particularly as regards the universalizing of formulas that had 
previously been restricted to British subjects. A few provisions, 
trial by jury, ex post facto, attainder, and habeas corpus were 
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included in the original document; the rest were added later in 
“The” Bill of Rights. Finally there is the history of legislation 
and decision since 1791. 


Sociology 


The need for sociological analysis of the Bill of Rights is two- 
fold. Firstly is that of deeper understanding of the document, 
and of the special insight that results from studying various 
provisions in relation to concomitant social and economic con- 
ditions. From the Petition of Right (1627) to the American Bill 
of Rights (1791) is a span of something over a century and a 
half, characterized largely by opposition to uncontrolled executive 
government. It saw the rise to dominance of the merchant 
classes. The Commercial and not the Industrial Revolution 
provides the salient economic setting. The study of the inter- 
relations of the above institutions and changes should result in a 
series of insights, hypotheses, and generalizations that could be 
tested against other cultures than the British and American 
(especially the Dutch, French, and Scandinavian as successes; 
also Weimar Germany, and other failures). Not the least in 
importance is the relationship of the Bill of Rights and related 
legislation and decisions to the political, social, and economic 
development of this country. We should emerge from such a 
study with much more than vague suspicions regarding the impact 
of industrialism, monoply, and centralization on civil liberties. 

Secondly, we need to know the sociology of the Bill of Rights 
because we have a certain practical end in view—the securing, 
growth, and spread of these rights and institutions elsewhere in 
the world. If we know the social, economic, and ideological 
conditions that stimulate the actual exercise of civil liberties, and 
know them in detail, it is more than barely possible that well- 
directed efforts here and elsewhere may have desirable results. 
On the assumption that some degree of deliberate direction is 
possible, it is apparent that we need the sociological knowledge 
to implement American political and cultural ambitions. 
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Law 


The legal phases of the Bill of Rights are numerous. We deal 
throughout with documents and words, and the special meanings 
that have been officially applied. A large part of the legal analysis 
must be directed to decisions that bear no necessary relation to 
any provision in the Bill. How have these arisen, and what is 
their validity? In other directions, e¢. g., the decisions on religion, 
the activities involved are remote from the expressed provisions. 
What is their origin, status, and authority? There is the problem 
of judicial technique and the relevance and utility of precedent. 
The legal analysis parallels the historical throughout; in a sense 
it constitutes a type of history, and its special job is to lay bare 
the structure of rules and the official ways of applying and im- 
plementing them. 


Politics 


Here the major concerns are with certain institutions and 
their procedures, with the forms of prestige and power that have 
come into being, and their functioning in relation to the Bill of 
Rights. Perhaps most important of all problems in this regard 
are those of administration. As practical matters, the acute 
questions of violation of civil liberties have arisen and arise through 
violations of due process. More generally, they concern the 
activities of police, municipal officers, licensing boards, and 
administrative war-time tribunals. Indeed the relationship of 
the symbols to the actual life of the community constitutes 
one of the_most basic divisions of this study in its most general 
formulation. 


Philosophy 


Finally, any thoroughgoing study of the Bill of Rights must 
consider its philosophical implications. The challenge in recent 
years has been complete and fundamental. Recent philosophies 
range from Neo-Scholasticism on the one hand to logical-positiv- 
ism on the other. Perhaps it is fatuous to imagine that such 
extremes can be mediated. But an effort must be made to secure 
a significant discussion of philosophical views relevant to the 
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Bill of Rights, one that escapes the professionalism of the schools. 
What is called for may perhaps be most briefly (and perilously!) 
designated as a full debate on the validity of a modern philosophy 
of “natural law,” not in an abstract or traditional mode, but with 
specific reference to the various provisions in the Bill of Rights, 
and appealing to common sense for verification rather than to 
professionalism. 

Not the least important result of scholarly study of the Bill 
of Rights may be that we shall discover that some of its provisions 
have never been applied and are obsolete, that others are only 
slightly relevant to contemporary issues, and that there are no 
provisions whatever concerning problems that have arisen in 
recent years to become the most burning issues of the times. 

Obviously the magnitude of the work envisaged has only been 
suggested in the briefest possible manner. Reliance must be 
upon the insight of interested persons to fill in some of the gaps. 
What needs emphasis, in closing, is that personnel is of maximum 
importance and that understanding of related disciplines is a 
minimum intellectual equipment of each participant. There 
must be active cross-fertilization of the various analyses. Thus 
only legal scholars who have a cultivated eye to the concomitant 
social and economic changes can execute the type of legal analysis 
required. Only sociologists who have some knowledge of the 
political institutions as well as of the legal processes can supply 
the necessary data and sociological explanations. And so on as 
to all the collaborators, not least those who undertake the philo- 
sophical discussions. The success of the undertaking will 
depend largely upon those who guide the studies and especially on 
those few persons who interest themselves chiefly in the over-all 
job of integration of the various analyses. 

A final caveat is necessary to ward off disappointment. For 
it may fairly be hazarded that a careful study of the Bill of Rights 
will reveal that it was by no means the product of sheer unalloyed 
altruism. Man is hardly distinguished by self-abnegation, least- 
wise in his daily conduct. Hence careful study of the Bill may 
be expected to reveal not only aspiration and notable achievement, 
but also hypocrisy and, in some regards, even dismal failures. 
It is necessary to give warning in this prognostication lest the 
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sensitive but uninitiated flee in anguish when their dreams en- 
counter the realities. For even limited exploratory studies of 
the Bill reveal the enormous gaps between ideals and actual 
practice. There is anything but undisturbed relief for escapists 
in study of the venerated Bill. But those of stouter hearts will, 
it may also be hazarded, find here an enterprise worthy of their 
steel. If they bring maturity of spirit as well as of intellect to the 
task, they will survive the shock and disappointment, and emerge 
vastly more enlightened and, perhaps, with greater confidence 
in the people and in the prospects for human progress. For 
though there is stress and struggle and disillusionment, there is 
also definite accomplishment, real improvement in living and in 
the quality of individual development. 

The above proposal is an appeal to qualified scholars to devote 
their energies to the major problems of our times as these present 
themselves in the context of our Bill of Rights. It calls upon 
them to collaborate in an organized study which will give as- 
surance that their own work will exert a maximum influence 
and significance. It offers one reasonable hope of scholarly 


implementation of democratic government here and, indeed, 
if adequate aid is forthcoming, throughout the post-war world. 


CAP AND GOWN GO TO WAR 


By T. H. PEAR 


Before the days of Munich, if university teachers had counted 
their blessings, they would have rated highly the contact with 
friendly, trusted, trusting people of all ages and nations, to whom 
one spoke with the safety-catch off the tongue; the stimulus of 
unbounded zest for academic themes; research, reading, thinking, 
clashes with minds which reshaped and did not merely iron exist- 
ing creases into one’s own; good talk in common-rooms and trains, 
on café terraces and ships. 

There was, too, happiness in entertaining distinguished for- 
eigners who plunged into the eddies of our language, throwing up 
waves of wisdom, fringed with iridescent double entendres, eroding 
the white cliffs around one’s insular mind. 

What has replaced these joys? Restrictions, chiefly, but 
shared with the rest of the nation and not peculiar to our profession. 
Food, travel, “going out,”’ are not what they were, though many 
a professor sustains with fortitude the thought that his evening 
clothes are immobilized for the duration of the war. Now we 
entertain only close friends. Americans, mutely grieving, used 
to note that British thanks for hospitality were often guiltily 
gulped. Today, opening his thickly curtained front door one 
inch, the host makes speech, thanking the guest for braving the 
blackout, and the guest insists that the pleasure was his, sub- 
sequently addressing himself to the rockery against which he has 
barked his shins. 

There are definite gains, however. Before the war Man- 
chester’s winter Sunday afternoons used to be periods of rest or 
stupor for the residents; of hellish ennui for the stranger within 
our gates. Now University week-end schools advertise their 
attractions in competition with the Halle Orchestra and the 
movies. On a good day you might have to choose between 
Pouishnoff, Disney and a description of a Chinese philosopher’s 
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vacation. You would return to tea and toast by the fireside 
(for the piano has to be warmed once a week) accompanied by 
the “Brain Trust’”’ on the radio, an entertainment like America’s 
“Information Please!” 

Students look either very young or definitely not so young. 
As before, they diversify study by some athletics, society meetings 
with very serious subjects for discussion, a little dancing, and 
solid chunks of fire-watching or of waiting at table in the refectory. 
The American phrase “working his way through college” need 
no longer be explained here. 

Manchester followed Chicago’s example last summer by in- 
stalling a fourth term to release students three months earlier 
for military service or for teaching, a vocation which has rocketed 
upwards in governmental esteem. Women teachers find them- 
selves yearned-for rarities, harder to find than razor blades! 

Many members of our teaching staff are in the fighting services 
or the research institutes of government departments. They 
visit us occasionally, their speech patriotically laconic or cryptic. 
In the University, research teams work for the government 
and individuals advise official departments on a variety of things. 
The direct contribution of Britain’s universities to the war effort 
is much greater than was expected. Excellent work is done by 
joint recruiting boards, with a university chairman and repre- 
sentatives of the fighting services and of the Ministry of Labor. 

One side of university life has expanded gratifyingly. The 
adult has now been generally discovered—in the forces. All the 
services admit the need for education. The universities have 
helped by supplying lecturers and leaders of discussion classes, 
and by assisting officers to acquire the art of speaking to a con- 
script audience which naturally regards the path of knowledge 
as open to two-way traffic. 

Most recent is the training in the university of leaders of dis- 
cussion groups in the National Fire Service. These men, during 
the inter-blitz periods, are eager to consider how the already 
smashed parts of our towns or even some crippled limbs of the 
body politic shall be mended. 

The university has a devoted band of staff and students re- 
sponsible for air-raid precautions. This activity exhibits un- 
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expected outward and visible signs. That axe-bearing helmeted 
centurion silently emerging from a shadowed arch may be a 
Latin scholar. The stern efficient stager of hose-practice in the 
quadrangle, distracting more students in classes than half a 
hundred wailing sirens would do, may just have descended from 
the cloud-capped top of an ivory tower. The room used for the 
ceremonial robing of dignitaries may now display rows of beds. 
All this tends towards democracy, but one night in an air-raid 
shelter hurls one into sheer equality. 

It is all a queer mix-up of good and evil. Perhaps the rawest 
deal falls to the departments which do not subserve the physical 
sciences. For the only students left in them are likely to be 
prospective teachers or social workers with no time for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge or for the publication of details of such 
work. Yet to reconstruct war-shocked society we shall need, 
for several decades, thinkers trained to deal with modern social 
administration. 

This implies knowledge—at a standard much higher than that 
of the undergraduate—of history, languages, economics, philoso- 
phy, sociology, social psychology, and anthropology. When 
our present advisers (many of them now in late middle age) 
are no longer available, who is to step into their shoes? Students 
trained as engineers and physical scientists can fulfill only part 
of this task. It is essential that a link of chosen, highly trained 
“arts’”’ students should be maintained between our past and our 
future. 


MAKE THE WAR WORTH WINNING 


A Proposal for Action 
By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES and WARNER G. RICE 


The United States, like its allies, is fighting for the right to 
survive and, surviving, to maintain its own form of civilization. 
Service in or for the armed forces of the republic is inevitably 
foremost in the thinking of loyal citizens. Because the war is a 
Titanic battle of machines, one demanding innumerable tech- 
nical skills, it is natural that the government should call upon 
colleges and universities to train young men and women by hun- 
dreds and by thousands for various technical branches of the 
Army, the Navy, and the flying corps. The colleges and uni- 
versities have responded vigorously to this call, instituting special 
curricula, setting aside space and equipment for military and 
naval uses, and lending their faculty members to the government. 
They constitute indispensable adjuncts to existing naval, mili- 
tary, and technical training schools. 


The very zeal of our institutions of higher learning, coupled with 
the probable truth that the war will be long, raises a serious ques- 
tion as to the purport of higher education in this republic and as 
to its significance to the state. If it be a primary duty of our 
colleges and universities to do all they can to win the war, it is 
equally their duty, and fundamentally a more important duty, to 
do all in their power to make the war worth winning by preserving 
those elements of a humane and liberal education upon which in 
the last analysis the existence of the liberal state, the aims and 
purposes of its life, depend. 

It may be said that if the nation falls the colleges will fall with 
it; and, if the nation survives, the educational problems may be 
solved after the peace. The dilemma is illusory. We do not 
admit that the nation will fall, and we hold that the nature of the 
peace and of our national life thereafter depends to an important 
degree upon the survival of the humane tradition in higher edu- 
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cation if the assumption that the colleges of today educate the 
citizens of tomorrow has any validity whatsoever. 

Although colleges and universities are not the sole guardians of 
our cultural and socia! heritage, they are a primary means whereby 
the inheritance of the traditions of liberal civilization is assured. 
Too few Americans realize that this country is one of the last 
remaining homes of humane education. Over most of the con- 
tinent of Europe university life has been obliterated by tyranny. 
Great Britain is a fortress, and the British universities have 
suffered the fate of the besieged. Throughout the British Empire, 
too, institutions of higher learning are more and more absorbed 
into the war machine. Whatever may remain of a once great 
intellectual tradition in unoccupied France and the French Empire 
is dormant or dead. In Japan academic institutions have become 
instruments of the state; in China they are reduced to skeletons 
by war; in India they are convulsed by politics. Excellent as are 
many historic universities to the south of us, they do not have 
resources at present adequate to the great world problem. Only 
in the United States is there a possibility of adequately preserving 
for the duration of the conflict the life and the virtues of humane 
education. We do not reach this conclusion in a spirit of arro- 
gance but in humility. 

We recognize the necessity for technological, military, and naval 
training in our colleges. But if the life of the liberal college is 
more and more drained into this endeavor, and if the war and the 
resultant dislocations are to be long, we see nothing to prevent the 
colleges from becoming, as it were, duplicates of the technological 
schools which our enemies have substituted for the colleges they 
have destroyed. A younger generation trained principally as 
mechanicians and in the arts of war cannot maintain a liberal 
state nor can the instruments of culture safely be left mainly in 
the hands of the elderly. The aftermath of World War I included 
a psychological conflict of the generations, a conflict that did 
great damage. A similar conflict after this war would do even 
greater damage. Complex as were the post-war problems of the 
first world conflict, those consequent upon the present strife will 
be greater; unless the process of national and international 
readjustment is carefully redirected, disaster must follow. 
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Deeper and more fundamental still is the ancient truth that 
without vision the people perish. Not merely the science of social 
life but the very ideal of humanity is at the heart of our struggle. 
When the spiritual life of the nation is in question, church and 
school prove their value. Fortunately, the life of the church is 
not now endangered in the same way by urgent military policy as 
is the life of the humane tradition. Our enemies gladly kill this 
tradition wherever they can. In the realm of the mind and soul— 
and the present war is an ideological conflict—it is their chief 
enemy. It is, therefore, tragically necessary that we shall not, 
because of the mechanical nature of the weapons of conflict, in- 
nocently inflict upon the spiritual life of our country, in our 
eagerness to do well, the same serious or mortal wounds our 
enemies are vengefully anxious to administer. That the values 
at stake are intangible unfortunately does not mean that they 
cannot be killed by our own neglect. 

In the emergency now existing, the following conclusions must 
command general assent: (1) the continued existence of the 
humanities is necessary if proper world organization and an 
enduring peace—the proper fruits of victory—are to be achieved; 
(2) the humanities and humane studies are being put in jeopardy 
by the present war effort; and (3) if the humanities are to be 
preserved, far-sighted and decisive action must be taken soon. 

We call upon educators, teachers and administrative officers 
alike, for an immediate facing of this problem. We believe that 
the time has come when those who are interested in the welfare of 
higher education should urge upon the President of the United 
States the immediate appointment of a commission charged with 
the study of the best means of preserving the life of the liberal 
colleges as liberal colleges during and after the present drastic 
world struggle. 

We suggest that among the elements of the problem are: the 
relation of selective service to American undergraduates of what- 
ever age and the postponement of their induction or exemption 
from military service in certain specific nontechnical categories; 
the creation of programs of civilian study comparable to the 
various military and naval training programs now open to under- 
graduates and carrying, if need be, similar privileges with refer- 
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ence to deferment; the creation also of training centers in the 
colleges for problems of the peace, both technical and general; 
the institution, where necessary, of new courses in the humanities 
for all students, whether potential officers or not; the discussion of 
the question of allowing the deferment of younger teachers which is 
comparable to that already in force with reference to ministers 
and divinity students; ways and means of financing liberal arts 
colleges threatened with extinction by the operation of the draft; 
ways of requiring through the colleges a more widespread under- 
standing of the purpose and ideal of the liberal state, of scholar- 
ship, and of the arts as a precious portion of the life of man; and 
any other mode of maintaining, even in war, and primarily for the 
welfare of the nation, the life of the humanities in American edu- 
cation. 


The members and chapters of the Association are invited to give 
the proposal for action suggested by Professors Jones and Rice 
careful consideration and to communicate their views with refer- 
ence to the proposal to this office as soon as possible. Similar 
proposals concerning the effect of the war on liberal education and 
the future of liberal education and suggesting Association action 
have been received from other members. These ea pe will 


be placed on the agenda of the next meeting of the Council which, 
if possible, will be held some time in May.—Tue Epiror 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE A! 


To the. Members of the Association: 


When the Association met last year, less than four weeks had 
passed since Pearl Harbor and the nation had taken hardly its 
first steps in its breathless adaptation to war. At that uncertain 
moment it was at least clear that the changes in our national life 
would not halt at the boundary of economic activity or political 
endeavor; they would cross into the area of higher education. 
But the extent and character of those changes neither the Associa- 
tion nor Committee A could foresee. With insight we might suc- 
ceed in reading the fragmentary portents available or with a back- 
ward glance at the last war derive some foresight for this. How- 
ever fortunate we might be on the first count, it was not certain 
that the Association’s experience twenty-five years ago would now 
prove valuable. We were then a youthful organization; proce- 
dures and policy, although in course of formulation, were as yet 
untried; and the continuity of the work of Committee A was in- 
terrupted by the difficulty of securing a chairman. The Com- 
mittee, indeed, made no annual report in 1916, 1918, or 1919. Nor 
was it certain that the pattern set for the academic profession by 
the first World War would determine the circumstances of the pro- 
fession in this second world conflict, for although it may be an 
axiom that all wars are alike it is equally true historically that all 
wars exhibit peculiar characteristics. To these reflections the last 
twelve months have at least given a tentative answer. 

As in 1917 and 1918 the war has greatly multiplied the responsi- 
bilities and the activities of Committee A. It has accelerated a 
tendency of recent years. After a moderate decline during the 

1 Prepared for presentation to the 1942 Annual Meeting of the Association 


which was scheduled to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 28-29 but can- 
celled in accordance with the request of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
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mid-thirties the number of cases began to increase in 1937, crossed 
the hundred mark for the first time in 1939, and in the past year 
chalked up 149 cases upon our docket. The following tables pro- 
vide comparison for the four preceding years: 


Statistical Tables for the Years 1938-1942 


Tas_e I 


Cases:* 1938 1939 1940 
Pending January 1 50 
Revived from former years 
Opened since January 1 


Pending at end of year 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. In 1942 two or more “cases” 
were considered at 27 institutions; Committee A also dealt with a number of situ- 
ations not classified as “‘cases.” 


Cases: 
Withdrawn by complainant 
Rejected after preliminary investigation 
Statements published or planned without 


Visits of inquiry made or planned 
Adjustments made or being sought 59 
Procedure not yet determined 29 


149 


[During 1942 two reports of Committee A investigations were published: Winthrop 
College, June, 1942 Bulletin; State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
December, 1942 Builletin.| 


A careful perusal of these figures demonstrates that the activity of 
your Committee cannot be measured by the number of reports 
published in the Bu//etin. Although such reports may be the only 
visible evidence of our business, it must be remembered that only 
a few cases ever reach the stage of publication. The real evidence 
of the Association’s interest must lie buried in the filing cases of 
correspondence. A glance through the hundreds of Committee A 


1941 1942 

5256 

I 8 

59885 

Total dealt with during year.............. 94 104 108 112 149 

50 52 56 69 
Taste II 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

II 3 16 6 20 

fo) 24 14 II 26 

2 6 I 4 
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letters would reveal the day-by-day concern of your Committee 
with the obligation imposed upon it. There is the long record of 
advice sought and given, protection tendered, and adjustments 
secured for those whose academic freedom or tenure has been 
jeopardized. 

An unhappy aspect of the multiplication of cases has been the 
prolongation of the time elapsing between the receipt of a com- 
plaint and the final disposition of the case. No one regrets more 
than the members of Committee A the delays which naturally 
try the patience of individuals facing dismissal and which might 
arouse the suspicion, unless they had confidence in our concern 
for their interests, that we were indifferent to their fate. No doubt 
an increase of our resources sufficient to maintain adequate per- 
sonnel in the Washington office would be helpful. But more 
money would not remove other factors retarding our procedure. 
In many cases teachers calculate that they can appease administra- 
tions and are slow to authorize a definite inquiry; the preliminary 
stages of an inquiry are conducted by correspondence, and college 
authorities like the rest of humankind do not always write prompt 
or revealing replies. If more formal investigation is required, the 
Washington office often receives a series of disheartening refusals 
from those whom it would like to select to make an investigation 
and write a report. Action would be more expeditious if the As- 
sociation and its Committee could act upon the easy hypothesis 
that the academic world is divided into two categories, administra- 
tors who are sinners and professors who are saints; then we could 
instantly fill the press with clamor and litter the sidewalks with 
pamphlets. But members of a learned profession are not so simple- 
minded as to believe that all teachers are competent or blameless 
and all college presidents tyrants. Men and women in the disci- 
pline of scholarship are the first to realize that sound decisions must 
be preceded by a meticulous and unbiased investigation of the 
facts. 


II 


The Statement of Principles agreed upon by our Association, the 
Association of American Colleges, and other associations recog- 
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nizes the necessity and wisdom of due process. “Termination for 
cause of a continuous appointment”—I quote from the 1940 
Statement of Principles—“‘or the dismissal for cause of a teacher 
previous to the expiration of a term appointment, should, if pos- 
sible, be considered by both a faculty committee and the govern- 
ing board of the institution. In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the hearing 
in writing of the charges against him and should have the oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judg- 
ment upon his case. He should be permitted to have with him an 
adviser of his own choosing who may act as counsel. There should 
be a full stenographic record of the hearing available to the parties 
concerned.” A very large share of the time and energy of Com- 
mittee A is devoted to convincing administrators that they should 
accord this simple right, generally respected in the abstract, to 
specific individuals. It is only when this procedure has been neg- 
lected, denied, or perverted that the Association has to provide an 
equivalent by an investigation of its own. The work of the Asso- 
ciation would be greatly eased, college executives to a degree they 
hardly realize would be spared unpleasant and injurious publicity 
for themselves and their institutions, and finally academic tenure 
with its resultant benefits would be promoted if only due process 
became an integral part of academic procedures and standards re- 
lating to faculty personnel. Such a wholesome decentralization 
of the administrative burden hanging over us cannot, however, 
take place until college authorities cease “firing first and investi- 
gating afterwards,” a procedure which generally brings in its train 
the shoddy emotionalism of “supporting the administration,” and 
are willing to submit their case to a hearing surrounded with proper 
safeguards. Nor can such hearings be effective until college facul- 
ties develop a sufficient professional pride and unity to have the 
courage to be other than mere ratifiers of decisions already taken. 
Until that time comes the Association must obey, in the light of the 
principles to which it has subscribed, the obligation of collecting 
the factual details upon which alone a correct judgment can be 
based. Even when that time comes, we must still serve as a board 
of review to determine whether or not decisions reached in indi- 
vidual cases were in accord with the principles of due process as 
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regards both procedure and substance. The procedure in a given 
case may have been excellent, but the decision may not have been 
in the light of the evidence, or the offense or shortcoming on the 
part of the teacher established by the evidence may not be of a 
kind to justify the penalty imposed. If the latter is the case, the 
teacher has not been accorded due process, even though the pro- 
cedure may have been punctiliously correct. 


III 


Although the war has increased the number and complexity ot 
Committee A cases, the experience of the Association in the last war 
has hardly prepared us for their character. By the middle of 1917 
the Association was face to face with the perplexing problems 
raised by the dismissal of professors on the grounds of “disloyalty.” 
The abrupt discharge from Columbia University of the eminent 
scholar, J. M. Cattell, was the most conspicuous and earliest illus- 
tration of this emergency. A special committee, reporting in De- 
cember, 1917, to the Association, declared that in the previous 
four months at least six professors had been dismissed for this 
reason. The president of the Association was at the same time 
deploring in his annual address the absence of patience and caution 
in such dismissals, drawing distinctions between “chauvinism and 
patriotism even in war times,” and declaring that professors “are 
not ready to brand as traitors persons whose patriotism may not ex- 
press itself in the same form as their own.’’ Meanwhile the spe- 
cial committee, already mentioned, whose chairman, Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, was a distinguished professor of philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins, addressed itself to the larger aspects of the problem. 
Under the circumstances the committee found it necessary to em- 
phasize the loyalty of the profession. Its members were serving in 
the army and navy and placing at the disposal of the government 
their scientific knowledge; they had trained generations of loyal 
youths then in the armed services; and “‘it is, indeed, no exaggera- 
tion to say that no body of men has played a greater part than have 
members and former members of the university teaching profes- 
sion in bringing the people of the United States to a realization of 
the larger meaning of the conflict and the obligation which this 
world crisis imposes upon the American Republic.” There is no 
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need to rehearse here the efforts of the Lovejoy committee to de- 
fine loyalty and disloyalty. What is important was their picture 
of an urgent situation. They decried those who were so short- 
sighted as to believe the “grave emergency” justified a neglect of 
“the permanent interests of society,” condemned the growing 
habit of domestic lawlessness and the loose use of the accusation 
of “‘treason,” and hoped for ‘‘a minimum of hysteria and of spir- 
itual retrogression.” 

No similar crisis now confronts the profession. As yet neither 
extensive dismissals nor persecutions for disloyalty or pacifism 
have revived the exciting and solemn issues of twenty-five years 
ago. For the last year your Committee has operated in a different 
climate of opinion. No doubt one explanation for the contrast is 
that time and event have weakened the intellectual ties binding 
members of university and college faculties to the nations which 
are now our enemies. Cultural attachments to Japan have been 
and are negligible. The days when American higher education 
was fired by the example of German learning and our educational 
practices were modeled upon German patterns are now thirty years 
deeper in the past. But the separation of the American intellec- 
tual from Germany in time has been widened by the events of the 
last ten years. In 1917 and 1918 it was still possible to believe 
that Germany was a part of the western world. She had free uni- 
versities, a parliamentary government of sorts, and a powerful 
social-democratic party. But the burning of books, the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, the imprisonment of scholars, the subversion of 
the German universities to partisan aims, the blatant emphasis 
upon authoritarianism in government and in thought inspire an 
instinctive revulsion in those raised, as the members of our faculties 
are, in the tradition of freedom. Although these factors have un- 
doubtedly diminished the number of indictments for “disloyalty” 
in academic circles, the alliance between Russia and Germany 
bade fair, whether we were in the war or no, to revive the charge in 
a somewhat different version. But the diplomatic revolution of 
1941 removed that danger and while eminent capitalists con- 
tribute to Russian relief it is difficult to proceed against a profes- 
sor who believed, when Sidney and Beatrice Webb told him so, 
that Russia was the promised land. 
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But a series of singular circumstances, some of them highly for- 
tuitous, hardly accounts for the happy absence from our docket of 
disloyalty cases. More important, I believe, is the fact that a 
large share of our people and of our national administrators has 
been instructed by the mistakes of the last war and has resolved to 
avoid the extravagant suspicions and baseless persecutions endan- 
gering in 1917-18 the freedom of thought and expression in the 
United States. Our treatment of the conscientious objector alone 
demonstrates that we know the nation is powerful enough to en- 
dure its ordeal of present battle without imposing a needless uni- 
formity upon a trivial and uninfluential minority. Finally, the 
academic profession now has in our Association a vigorous and 
vigilant organization alert to expose alike the hypocrisy or shallow- 
ness of much that passes for thought in time of war. 


IV 


While Committee A has not been summoned to appraise the 
issues of disloyalty and pacifism surveyed twenty-five years ago, 
the war has raised a less spectacular and more prosaic danger, but 
one in the end likely to inflict hardships and perhaps injustice 
upon more members of the profession. War is contracting higher 
education. Already some colleges have closed their doors, in 
others a rapidly dwindling enrollment has seriously unsettled every 
financial calculation and confronted presidents and trustees with a 
host of financial perplexities. Faced by diminished income, finan- 
cial retrenchment in varying degrees has confronted nearly every 
institution of higher learning in the country—state and municipal 
institutions as well as those privately endowed, junior colleges as 
well as professional schools, women’s colleges as well as men’s. 
Those to whom a college or university was indistinguishable from a 
factory were quick to solve the problem by firing some of the hands. 
Sometimes those selected to balance the budget by their departure 
were those longest in the employment of the institution and hence 
the recipients of the largest salaries; sometimes they were in de- 
partments or courses of study universally recognized as essential 
to an institution of learning but not heavily patronized by students 
because of fashion, difficulty, or the indifference and hostility of 
their faculty advisers; sometimes they were professors who by 
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their courage or originality or by other deviations from a pliant 
and colorless normality made themselves personae non gratae to 
the administration which now found in financial exigency an ex- 
cuse for dismissal which they thought would hold water. Pre- 
mature and sudden retirements have also become a serious prob- 
lem. However the word “retirement” may be manipulated, such 
cases are in fact dismissal cases. They inflict unusual hardships. 
Psychological factors aside, unexpected or premature separation 
from academic employment disorders a financial transition, hard 
at best, and often occasions genuine poverty. The implications of 
this problem were ably discussed in the Annual Report of Commit- 
tee A for 1940, published in the February, 1941 Bulletin. 

Of course, most of those responsible for higher education in this 
country have been unwilling to adopt crude and arbitrary methods 
for meeting the present financial emergency. Obviously such 
procedures judged by the long-time point of view were certain to 
undermine that security necessary to tempt competent young men 
and women to undertake the extended specialized training required 
for academic life and to devote their abilities and loyalties to a 
profession where salaries were on the average comparatively low. 
Considerations of expediency reinforced generally these arguments 
for a sound academic procedure. Although there have been a few 
instances to the contrary in American higher education, a quick 
resort to the market place cannot immediately create a faculty of 
distinction or even ability. Such faculties are built by judicious 
choice and wise foresight over a period of years. Dismissals might 
well disperse without chance of reassembly teachers vitally needed 
at the end of the war when higher education is likely to undergo an 
immediate and peremptory expansion. 


For guiding principles in this period of stress Committee A has 
found it helpful to turn to the precedents of the thirties. That, 
too, was an age of hardship and terror usually overlooked by those 
who find pleasure in scolding America for being ‘‘soft’’ and ‘“‘ease- 
ful.” At its Annual Meeting in December, 1941 the Association, 
anticipating the financial situation that has developed at some in- 
stitutions, resolved that “‘wherever curtailment of income or addi- 
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tional obligations make necessary new financial arrangements or 
changes in duties assigned to the staff, the administration and the 
faculty should determine together the extent of the required ad- 
justments and the methods by which these adjustments can be 
best accomplished. The means adopted should be consonant 
with the highest professional standards and best academic proce- 
dures and of such a nature that the ensuing sacrifices do not fall 
unduly on any group within the institution.” These “highest 
professional standards” and “‘best academic procedures” referred 
to in this resolution are clarified in both the 1925 Conference 
Statement and 1940 Statement of Principles. Both these state- 
ments include injunctions with reference to academic tenure dur- 
ing periods of financial stress. In the 1925 statement there is this 
provision: ““Termination of permanent or long-term appointments 
because of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last re- 
sort, after every effort has been made to meet the need in other 
ways and to find for the teacher other employment in the institu- 
tion. Situations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort 
necessary should preclude expansions of the staff at other points 
at the same time, except in extraordinary circumstances.” The 
1940 Statement of Principles concludes with this pithy injunction: 
“Termination of a continuous appointment because of financial 
exigency should be demonstrably bona fide.” 

Giving these principles the reality of administration in the pres- 
ent wartime emergency has necessitated far-reaching interpreta- 
tions and procedures. Confronted with dismissals because of 
financial exigency we have at the outset attempted to stay 
peremptory action sired by panic. We have pointed out that 
the selective service law and the general urge to enlist in the armed 
services or in the civilian agencies at Washington and elsewhere 
would automatically operate to reduce faculties and save salaries. 
In accordance with the Association’s resolution of December, 1941, 
we have insisted with all the vigor at our command that arrange- 
ments designed to meet the financial difficulties of the war be the 
result of joint consideration by administration and faculty rather 
than any dictated solution, that the burden of adjustments be met 
by economies in administration as well as in instructional budgets, 
and that a reduction of salaries, if such be necessary, be accom- 
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plished not by tossing overboard a few sacrifices but by an equi- 
table and a general adjustment. The injunction that “‘termination 
of a continuous appointment because of financial exigency should 
be demonstrably bona fide” has imposed upon the Committee a 
dual obligation. We have insisted, in the first place, that the 
financial exigency must be the real and not merely the assigned 
reason for a particular dismissal. We have insisted that the finan- 
cial exigency itself must be proved and, if proved, that every ef- 
fort be made to meet it in other ways which are in keeping with 
good academic practice, such as proportional salary reductions 
already referred to. In specific instances, the first obligation in- 
volves the customary exploration of alternative reasons for dis- 
missal. The second obligation, if it is taken seriously, compels the 
Committee to consider the financial situation, often deliberately 
kept an area of mystery, of the institution in question. To the 
negotiations with presidents and boards of trustees, already 
grave and delicate enough, we have now added the wearisome and 
difficult statements contributed by college trustees, financial or in- 
vestment committees of boards of trustees and other budgetary 
authorities. In some instances members of Committee A have 
discovered themselves to be a variety of academic SEC burdened 
with the task of estimating the comparative solvency of an insti- 
tution. Once again we have the sharp demonstration that prob- 
lems of tenure and freedom are enmeshed with the whole question 
of the organization and government of our colleges and universi- 
ties. This realization came early to the officials of the Association. 
In December, 1917 when the nation was at war President Thilly, 
in his annual address, emphasized that interconnection and as- 
serted that when the question of proper university government was 
solved, as he anticipated it soon would be, the functions of Com- 
mittee A would largely disappear. The insight of the address re- 
mains although the optimism expressed has hardly been justified 
by events. 


VI 


The recent amendment to the selective service act making avail- 
able for the armed services young men of eighteen and nineteen 
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years reduces the problems of the last year to pigmy proportions 
in contrast to those tocome. Undoubtedly higher education faces 
in the immediate future problems of adjustment, in severity and 
extent without precedent in America’s wartime experience since 
the days of the Revolution. Then college bodies were dispersed 
and their buildings turned into stables, hospitals, and barracks for 
the soldiers. Since the United States is not a battlefield we are 
spared the latter development, but the scattering of student bodies 
and the sudden shrinkage of income remain. No doubt the sheer 
inertia of administrative drag will postpone for some time the full 
impact of the new legislation. Although the Army and Navy pro- 
pose to utilize the colleges and universities in various short-term 
courses, such arrangements will not prevent a very great contrac- 
tion of higher education, and they will create in their turn adminis- 
trative distortion and educational unbalances within our existing 
framework. Military men, seconded by some college presidents 
and professors, have frequently announced that the liberal arts 
have little utility in time of war. The program, therefore, will 
underwrite the tenure and livelihood of mathematicians, physicists, 
chemists, psychologists, engineers, and statisticians; it will even 
expand the demand for their services. Teachers of dead and live 
languages, history, sociology, philosophy, politics, and the fine 
arts will find themselves either compelled to give their disciplines 
a certain protective coloration in order to retain a place in the 
military program—fine arts can be transformed into “‘camou- 
flage,”” American history into “morale building’—or else be 
shunted into the diminished stream of instruction given to those 
students still unenlisted and still resident at the university. In 
either case their position is precarious when college executives 
brood over the financial exigencies inherent in the situation. 

In a nation at war many professors and teachers will prefer to 
solve their own employment problems. Military and civilian em- 
ployment outside college walls will not be as difficult to discover 
as in the thirties. But a college or university can hardly use this 
consolation as a justification for its avoidance of responsibilities 
to teachers who have over the years given loyalty and ability to 
its service nor as a justification for the repeal of its functions as 
an institution of higher education and learning. However onerous 
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and complicated the task, Committee A must continue to preach 
the practice of educational statesmanship rather than the easy ac- 
ceptance of educational bankruptcy. It will continue to urge 
calm consideration of possibilities in the midst of current confusion. 
“Refresher courses,” to resort to technical argot, can assist in the 
transfer of personnel from overmanned to undermanned depart- 
ments, a wider use of leaves of absence and sabbaticals will reduce 
salary totals but maintain tenure relationships and encourage 
scholarly activity, financial sacrifices shared equitably by adminis- 
tration and instruction, by professor and instructor, will prevent 
individual injustice and accord with the acknowledged wisdom of 
tested academic practice. 


Vil 


Beyond the immediate emergency lies the era of readjustment at 
war’s end. Spokesmen at many a ship launching or award of pro- 
duction banners have denominated foresight on this matter as 
presumptuous and premature. But surely no one is wise enough to 


foretell at what moment the war will end and certainly the de- 
cisions of the present are already determining the policy of the 
future. The promises and commitments now given to faculty 
members leaving for war work in civilian agencies or for service in 
the military forces shape the tenure status when the demobilized 
come streaming home to the groves of academe. To rely for pro- 
tection upon statutes already passed begs the question. Congress 
has not yet legislated to compel employers to give employment to 
former employees who have served during the war in the civilian 
agencies or even to those who have voluntarily enlisted in the 
army, navy, or marines. Furthermore, the protection accorded 
personnel under the selective service act is limited. The govern- 
ment will not compel restoration to employment if ‘‘the employer’s 
status has so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to 
do so.” Moreover, the returning soldier must still be “qualified 
to perform the duties” of the position to which he is entitled. 
Both these phrases hide a wide latitude of interpretation and of 
litigation. Unhappily, experience has already demonstrated that 
a few institutions of higher learning will approach these require- 
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ments not in the spirit of generosity but of evasion. Meanwhile 
the professor, when he leaves for the wars, will be prudent in seek- 
ing a precise understanding as to his status on return and Commit- 
tee A will carefully consider the ironic possibility of enforcing the 
intent of a United States law and giving to professors returning 
from service in their country’s cause a greater protection than 
national legislation has so far specifically conferred. 

Undoubtedly congressmen in passing this enactment considered 
primarily its applicability to private business enterprise; few gave 
thought to its bearing upon educational institutions or, if they did, 
conceived in 1940 that the position of colleges and universities 
might by 1942 and after “have so changed as to make it impos- 
sible or unreasonable” to give re-employment to members of their 
staffs inducted under the selective service law. Now after two 
years, the second one of avowed belligerency, the continuance of 
higher education unaltered in organization and curriculum is 
hardly a matter of easy assumption. Profound changes in finan- 
cial support and in the source of educational direction are already 
in train. Probably some educators look upon the process with 
complacency and anticipate that the war will give a permanent 
tendency in our higher institutions to financial support by and 
educational direction from the central government, while still 
others, unwilling to wait upon the slow operation of predestina- 
tion, are trying to hasten the process by plan and effort. This is 
not the occasion for a discussion of the wisdom or folly of this 
transformation. It is sufficient to point out that if it does occur it 
will necessitate changes equally far-reaching in the methods of our 
Association and consequently in the procedures chosen to protect 
that freedom and tenure which is essential to a fruitful educational 
process in the democratic state. 

For the Association is itself a part of our educational structure. 
We have grown out of its functioning and developed to meet its 
pressures. Professional in outlook, we have forged with the as- 
sent and assistance of other private groups a set of principles for 
academic freedom and tenure, we have sought to secure their ob- 
servance by the thorough and unprejudiced investigation of the 
facts and with the case so formulated we have relied upon the in- 
telligent self-interest of the profession and the concern of such 
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trustees, administrators, and members of the public as have been 
sensitive to the real interests of higher education to punish, slowly 
and indirectly, the proved infractions of the code. Such success 
as we have met has in the last analysis arisen from the variety, in- 
dividuality, and independence of American colleges and universi- 
ties. If one institution was free to debase the academic coinage, 
others were free to give it a higher value. The public was relied 
upon to distinguish the difference. But if the centralized state fi- 
nance and control higher education and thus alter the fundamental 
premise upon which our edifice has been built, the Association and 
its Committee A will find themselves confronted with the task of 
devising new methods for attaining their aims. Politicians, like 
ex-Governor Talmadge of Georgia, for instance, are not wont to 
harken to resolutions of censure nor quail before investigations 
unless those who make them can inflict retaliation through ballot 
box or lobby. But all this is prophecy. Much depends upon 
the length of the war. Certainly anyone reading the presidential 
addresses and committee reports in the Association’s Bu/letin for the 
years from 1917 to 1920 will not only be impressed by the intensity 


and multiplicity of the difficulties created by the war but by the 
immediacy of their subsidence once the war was over. There is 
reassurance in this reflection. 


For the Committee: 
Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLanp, Chairman 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Eprroriat Note: In 1925 at a conference called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, there was formulated a statement of 
principles concerning academic freedom and tenure. Participating 
in this conference were representatives of the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Association of University 
Women, the American Council on Education, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, and the National 
Association of State Universities. The statement of principles 
formulated and agreed upon in this conference, known as the 1925 
Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, was 
endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 1925, by the 
American Association of University Professors in 1926, and was 
reafirmed by the Association of American Colleges in 1935. 

Since 1934 representatives of the American Association of 
University Professors and of the Association of American Colleges 
have met in joint conferences to consider the problems and the 
ani ge of academic freedom and tenure. At a conference in 
March, 1936, it was agreed that, in view of certain shortcomings 
in the 1925 Conference Statement, the two Associations should 
undertake the task of restating these principles. Pursuant to 
this agreement three joint csaddaene were held: on October 4, 
1937, January 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938. In the October 
1938 conference a revised statement of principles was agreed upon. 
This revised statement was endorsed by the American Association 
of University Professors in December, 1938, and with several 
amendments by the Association of American Colleges in January, 
1940. These amendments necessitated further consideration of 
the 1938 Statement by the representatives of the two Associations. 
At a joint conference held on November 7-8, 1940 a consensus 
was reached and the 1940 Statement of Principles was agreed 
upon. This statement of principles was endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges on January 9, 1941, by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges on February 22, 1941, and by 


the American Association of University Professors on December 
28, 1941. 
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1925 Conference Statement 


Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon 
the teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the 
needs of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a 
denominational or partisan character, specific stipulations in ad- 
vance, fully understood and accepted by both parties, limit the 
scope and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of 
study. The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his 
position by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions 
of irrelevant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as at- 
tach to all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a 
teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his 
fitness for his position, the question should in all cases be submitted 
to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. 
It should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no 
responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and 
teachers should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that 
they are expressing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the 
mere act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The 
decision to terminate should always be taken, however, in confer- 
ence with the department concerned, and might well be subject to 
approval by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or 
council. It is desirable that the question of appointments for the 
ensuing year be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the 
decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow the 
teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme 
limit for such notice should not be less than three months before the 
expiration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes to 
withdraw should also give notice in ample time to enable the in- 
stitution to make a new appointment. 

(c) Itis desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality 
or treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary 
dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses 
are charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the 
accused teacher should always have the opportunity to face his 
accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass 
judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional 
incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, either 
from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for other reasons than immorality or treason should not 
ordinarily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision 
is reached. 


(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways 
and to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. 
Situations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 


— 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! 
or the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free exposition. 


Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom ot 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A suf- 
ficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic secur- 
ity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institution 
in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in 
the publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 
of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the 
institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his 
subject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious 
or other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing 
at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 


1The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the 
investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
_ he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate 
restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 


(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not 
exceed seven years, including within this period full-time service 
in all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso 
that when, after a term of probationary service of more than three 
years in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another 
institution it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is 
for a probationary period of not more than four years, even 
though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of 
seven years. Notices should be given at least one year prior to the 
expiration of the probationary period, if the teacher is not to be 
continued in service after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 
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(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against 
him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be 
permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who 
may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record 
of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing 
of charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other 
institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dis- 
missed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940 
the following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should 
be determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

. If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not 
observed the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extra-mural utterances of the teacher have been such as 
to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to 
file charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In 
pressing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are 
citizens and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the 
administration must assume full responsibility and the American Association 
of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to 
make an investigation. 
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Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


The following statement was approved at the 1929 Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of University Professors: 

Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in 
the institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dis- 
miss, promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the 
discretion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that mem- 
bers of its staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal re- 
quirements of their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institu- 
tion undertakes to comply with the tenure specifications approved 
by the Association of American Colleges, it would seem appropri- 
ate for the members of the staff to act in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provision: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or 
instructor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under 
specified conditions may be made at any time and without pre- 
vious consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, 
however, that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without 
giving such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He 
is at liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the noti- 
fication requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the serena of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


EpiroriaL Note: Throughout its history the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors has sought the formulation, the 
recognition, and the observance of principles, practices, and pro- 
cedures conducive to freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression. 
At its organizational meeting in January, 1915 the President of 
the Association, Dr. John Dewey, was authorized to appoint a 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure which 
should include members of a joint Committee of the American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, 
and the American Sociological Society, which had previously been 
constituted to study and report on the problems of academic 
freedom in these fields of study. 

The Committee had scarcely been formed when a number of 
cases of alleged infringements of academic freedom were brought 
to its attention. Eleven such cases were considered during the 
first year. These cases were diverse in character, ranging from 
dismissals of individual professors to dismissal or resignation of 
groups of professors. They included the dismissal of a university 
president and the complaint of another university president 
against a board of trustees. 

The Committee made a study of the problems of academic 
freedom as a whole and prepared a general report on the principles 
involved. This report, known as the 1915 Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, was presented to and adopted by the Annual Meeting of 
the Association in Washington, D. C., which was held on Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, and January 1, 1916. In presenting the report for 
adoption, the Committee said: 


The safeguarding of a proper measure of academic freedom 
in American universities requires both a clear understanding of 
the principles which bear upon the matter, and the adoption 
by the universities of such arrangements and regulations as 
may effectually prevent any infringement of that freedom and 
deprive of plausibility all charges of such infringement. This 
report is therefore divided into two parts, the first constituting 
a general declaration of principles relating to academic freedom, 
the second presenting a group of practical proposals, the adop- 
tion of which is deemed necessary in order to place the rules 
and procedure of the American universities, in relation to these 
matters, upon a satisfactory footing. 
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The principles set forth in the 1915 declaration have been adhered 
to and strengthened in the light of subsequent developments. 
These principles represent a significant part of the Association’s 
basic philosophy. This historic document is reprinted in the 
Bulletin at this time, as on three previous occasions, to the end 
that there may be renewed awareness and understanding of the 
problems involved in our efforts to further intellectual freedom. 


The 1915 Declaration of Principles 


The term “academic freedom” has traditionally had two appli- 
cations—to the freedom of the teacher and to that of the student, 
Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. It need scarcely be pointed out that 
the freedom which is the subject of this report is that of the teacher. 
Academic freedom in this sense comprises three elements: freedom 
of inquiry and research; freedom of teaching within the university 
or college; and freedom of extra-mural utterance and action. The 
first of these is almost everywhere so safeguarded that the dangers 
of its infringement are slight. It may therefore be disregarded in 
this report. The second and third phases of academic freedom are 
closely related, and are often not distinguished. The third, how- 
ever, has an importance of its own, since of late it has perhaps more 
frequently been the occasion of difficulties and controversies than 
has the question of freedom of intra-academic teaching. All five 
of the cases which have recently been investigated by committees 
of this Association have involved, at least as one factor, the right 
of university teachers to express their opinions freely outside the 
university or to engage in political activities in their capacity as 
citizens. The general principles which have to do with freedom 
of teaching in both these senses seem to the committee to be in 
great part, though not wholly, the same. In this report, therefore, 
we shall consider the matter primarily with reference to freedom 
of teaching within the university, and shall assume that what is 
said thereon is also applicable to the freedom of speech of university 
teachers outside their institutions, subject to certain qualifications 
and supplementary considerations which will be pointed out in the 
course of the report. 

An adequate discussion of academic freedom must necessarily 
consider three matters: (1) the scope and basis of the power exer- 
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cised by those bodies having ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; (3) the function 
of the academic institution or university. 


Basis of Academic Authority 


American institutions of learning are usually controlled by 
boards of trustees as the ultimate repositories of power. Upon 
them finally it devolves to determine the measure of academic 
freedom which is to be realized in the several institutions. It 
therefore becomes necessary to inquire into the nature of the 
trust reposed in these boards, and to ascertain to whom the trustees 
are to be considered accountable. 

The simplest case is that of a proprietary school or college de- 
signed for the propagation of specific doctrines prescribed by those 
who have furnished its endowment. It is evident that in such 
cases the trustees are bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever be 
their own views, are obligated to carry out the terms of the trust. 
If a church or religious denomination establishes a college to be 
governed by a board of trustees, with the express understanding 
that the college will be used as an instrument of propaganda in the 
interests of the religious faith professed by the church or denomina- 
tion creating it, the trustees have a right to demand that every- 
thing be subordinated to that end. If, again, as has happened in 
this country, a wealthy manufacturer establishes a special school in 
a university in order to teach, among other things, the advantages 
of a protective tariff, or if, as is also the case, an institution has 
been endowed for the purpose of propagating the doctrines of 
socialism, the situation is analogous. All of these are essentially 
proprietary institutions, in the moral sense. They do not, at 
least as regards one particular subject, accept the principles of 
freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of teaching; and their purpose 
is not to advance knowledge by the unrestricted research and 
unfettered discussion of impartial investigators, but rather to 
subsidize the promotion of the opinions held by the persons, usually 
not of the scholar’s calling, who provide the funds for their main- 
tenance. Concerning the desirability of the existence of such 
institutions, the committee does not desire to express any opinion. 
But it is manifestly important that they should not be permitted 
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to sail under false colors. Genuine boldness and thoroughness 
of inquiry, and freedom of speech, are scarcely reconcilable with 
the prescribed inculcation of a particular opinion upon a contro- 
verted question. 

Such institutions are rare, however, and are becoming ever more 
rare. We still have, indeed, colleges under denominational aus- 
pices; but very few of them impose upon their trustees respon- 
sibility for the spread of specific doctrines. They are more and 
more coming to occupy, with respect to the freedom enjoyed by 
the members of their teaching bodies, the position of untrammeled 
institutions of learning, and are differentiated only by the natural 
influence of their respective historic antecedents and traditions. 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the 
proprietary type, what is the nature of the trust reposed in the 
governing boards of the ordinary institutions of learning? Can 
colleges and universities that are not strictly bound by their 
founders to a propagandist duty ever be included in the class of 
institutions that we have just described as being in a moral sense 
proprietary? The answer is clear. If the former class of in- 
stitutions constitute a private or proprietary trust, the latter con- 
stitute a public trust. The trustees are trustees for the public. 
In the case of our state universities this is self-evident. In the 
case of most of our privately endowed institutions, the situation is 
really not different. They cannot be permitted to assume the 
proprietary attitude and privilege, if they are appealing to the 
general public for support. Trustees of such universities or col- 
leges have no moral right to bind the reason or the conscience of 
any professor. All claim to such right is waived by the appeal 
to the general public for contributions and for moral support in the 
maintenance, not of a propaganda, but of a nonpartisan in- 
stitution of learning. It follows that any university which lays 
restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its professors pro- 
claims itself a proprietary institution, and should be so described 
whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and the public 
should be advised that the institution has no claim whatever to 
general support or regard. 

This elementary distinction between a private and a public trust 
is not yet so universally accepted as it should be in our American 
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institutions. While in many universities and colleges the situation 
has come to be entirely satisfactory, there are others in which the 
relation of trustees to professors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; in which, 
therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any moral re- 
strictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from imposing 
their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institution, or even 
from employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private 
antipathies or resentments. An eminent university president thus 
described the situation not many years since: 


In the institutions of higher education the board of trustees is 
the body on whose discretion, good feeling, and experience the 
securing of academic freedom now depends. There are boards 
which leave nothing to be desired in these respects; but there are 
also numerous bodies that have everything to learn with regard 
to academic freedom. These barbarous boards exercise an arbi- 
trary power of dismissal. They exclude from the teachings of 
the university ip aa or dangerous subjects. In some states 
they even treat professors’ positions as common political spoils; 
and all too frequently, both in state and endowed institutions, 
they fail to treat the members of the teaching staff with that 
high consideration to which their functions entitle them.! 


It is, then, a prerequisite to a realization of the proper measure 
of academic freedom in American institutions of learning, that all 
boards of trustees should understand—as many already do—the 
full implications of the distinction between private proprietorship 
and a public trust. 


The Nature of the Academic Calling 


The above-mentioned conception of a university as an ordinary 
business venture, and of academic teaching as a purely private em- 
ployment, manifests also a radical failure to apprehend the nature 
of the social function discharged by the professional scholar. 
While we should be reluctant to believe that any large number of 
educated persons suffer from such a misapprehension, it seems de- 

1 From “Academic Freedom,” an address delivered before the New York Chapter 


of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cornell University, May 29, 1907, by Charles 
William Eliot, President of Harvard University. 
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sirable at this time to restate clearly the chief reasons, lying in the 
nature of the university teaching profession, why it is to the public 
interest that the professional office should be one both of dignity 
and of independence. 

If education is the cornerstone of the structure of society and it 
progress in scientific knowledge is essential to civilization, few 
things can be more important than to enhance the dignity of the 
scholar’s profession, with a view to attracting into its ranks men 
of the highest ability, of sound learning, and of strong and inde- 
pendent character. This is the more essential because the pecuni- 
ary emoluments of the profession are not, and doubtless never will 
be, equal to those open to the more successful members of other 
professions. It is not, in our opinion, desirable that men should 
be drawn into this profession by the magnitude of the economic 
rewards which it offers; but it is for this reason the more needful 
that men of high gifts and character should be drawn into it by 
the assurance of an honorable and secure position, and of freedom 
to perform honestly and according to their own consciences the 
distinctive and important function which the nature of the pro- 
fession lays upon them. 

That function is to deal at first hand, after prolonged and special- 
ized technical training, with the sources of knowledge; and to 
impart the results of their own and of their fellow-specialists’ in- 
vestigation and reflection, both to students and to the general 
public, without fear or favor. The proper discharge of this func- 
tion requires (among other things) that the university teacher shall 
be exempt from any pecuniary motive or inducement to hold, or to 
express, any conclusion which is not the genuine and uncolored 
product of his own study or that of fellow-specialists. Indeed, 
the proper fulfillment of the work of the professorate requires that 
our universities shall be so free that no fair-minded person shall 
find any excuse for even a suspicion that the utterances of univer- 
sity teachers are shaped or restricted by the judgment, not of pro- 
fessional scholars, but of inexpert and possibly not wholly disin- 
terested persons outside of their ranks. The lay public is under 
no compulsion to accept or t act upon the opinions of the scien- 
tific experts whom, throuch the universities, it employs. But it is 
highly needful, in the interest of society at large, that what purport 
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to be the conclusions of men trained for, and dedicated to, the quest 
for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men, and not 
echoes of the opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. To the degree that professional 
scholars, in the formation and promulgation of their opinions, are, 
or by the character of their tenure appear to be, subject to any 
motive other than their own scientific conscience and a desire for 
the respect of their fellow-experts, to that degree the university 
teaching profession is corrupted; its proper influence upon public 
opinion is diminished and vitiated; and society at large fails to get 
from its scholars, in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and neces- 
sary service which it is the office of the professional scholar to 
furnish. 

These considerations make still more clear the nature of the re- 
lationship between university trustees and members of university 
faculties. The latter are the appointees, but not in any proper 
sense the employees, of the former. For, once appointed, the 
scholar has professional functions to perform in which the appoint- 
ing authorities have neither competency nor moral right to inter- 
vene. The responsibility of the university teacher is primarily 
to the public itself, and to the judgment of his own profession; and 
while, with respect to certain external conditions of his vocation, 
he accepts a responsibility to the authorities of the institution in 
which he serves, in the essentials of his professional activity his 
duty is to the wider public to which the institution itself is morally 
amenable. So far as the university teacher’s independence of 
thought and utterance is concerned—though not in other regards 
—the relationship of professor to trustees may be compared to that 
between judges of the Federal courts and the Executive who ap- 
points them. University teachers should be understood to be, 
with respect to the conclusions reached and expressed by them, 
no more subject to the control of the trustees, than are judges sub- 
ject to the control of the President, with respect to their decisions; 
while of course, for the same reason, trustees are no more to be 
held responsible for, or to be presumed to agree with, the opinions 
or utterances of professors, than the President can be assumed to 
approve of all the legal reasonings of the courts. A university 
is a great and indispensable organ of the higher life of a civilized 
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community, in the work of which the trustees hold an essential 
and highly honorable place, but in which the faculties hold an in- 
dependent place, with quite equal responsibilities—and in relation 
to purely scientific and educational questions, the primary respon- 
sibility. Misconception or obscurity in this matter has undoubt- 
edly been a source of occasional difficulty in the past, and even in 
several instances during the current year, however much, in the 
main, a long tradition of kindly and courteous intercourse between 
trustees and members of university faculties has kept the question 
in the background. 


The Function of the Academic Institution 


The importance of academic freedom is most clearly perceived in 
the light of the purposes for which universities exist. These are 
three in number: 

A. To promote inquiry and advance the sum of human 
knowledge. 

B. To provide general instruction to the students. 

C. To develop experts for various branches of the public 
service. 

Let us consider each of these. In the earlier stages of a nation’s 
intellectual development, the chief concern of educational institu-, 
tions is to train the growing generation and to diffuse the already 
accepted knowledge. It is only slowly that there comes to be 
provided in the highest institutions of learning the opportunity 
for the gradual wresting from nature of her intimate secrets. The 
modern university is becoming more and more the home of scien- 
tificresearch. There are three fields of human inquiry in which the 
race is only at the beginning: natural science, social science, and 
philosophy and religion, dealing with the relations of man to outer 
nature, to his fellowmen, and to ultimate realities and values. 
In natural science all that we have learned but serves to make us 
realize more deeply how much more remains to be discovered. 
In social science in its largest sense, which is concerned with the 
relations of men in society and with the conditions of social order 
and well-being, we have learned only an adumbration of the laws 
which govern these vastly complex phenomena. Finally, in the 
spiritual life, and in the interpretation of the general meaning and 
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ends of human existence and its relation to the universe, we are 
still far from a comprehension of the final truths, and from a uni- 
versal agreement among all sincere and earnest men. In all of 
these domains of knowledge, the first condition of progress is com- 
plete and unlimited freedom to pursue inquiry and publish its re- 
sults. Such freedom is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. 

The second function—which for a long time was the only func- 
tion—of the American college or university is to provide instruction 
for students. It is scarcely open to question that freedom of utter- 
ance is as important to the teacher as it is to the investigator. 
No man can be a successful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of 
his students, and their confidence in his intellectual integrity. It 
is clear, however, that this confidence will be impaired if there is 
suspicion on the part of the student that the teacher is not express- 
ing himself fully or frankly, or that college and university teachers 
in general are a repressed and intimidated class who dare not speak 
with that candor and courage which youth always demands in 
those whom it is to esteem. The average student is a discerning 
observer, who soon takes the measure of his instructor. It is not 
only the character of the instruction but also the character of the 
instructor that counts; and if the student has reason to believe 
that the instructor is not true to himself, the virtue of the instruc- 
tion as an educative force is incalculably diminished. There must 
be in the mind of the teacher no mental reservation. He must 
give the student the best of what he has and what he is. 

The third function of the modern university is to develop experts 
for the use of the community. If there is one thing that distin- 
guishes the more recent developments of democracy, it is the recog- 
nition by legislators of the inherent complexities of economic, 
social, and political life, and the difficulty of solving problems of 
technical adjustment without technical knowledge. The recog- 
nition of this fact has led to a continually greater demand for the 
aid of experts in these subjects, to advise both legislators and ad- 
ministrators. The training of such experts has, accordingly, in 
recent years, become an important part of the work of the uni- 
versities; and in almost every one of our higher institutions of 
learning the professors of the economic, social, and political sciences 
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have been drafted to an increasing extent into more or less un- 
official participation in the public service. It is obvious that here 
again the scholar must be absolutely free not only to pursue his 
investigations but to declare the results of his researches, no matter 
where they may lead him or to what extent they may come into 
conflict with accepted opinion. To be of use to the legislator or 
the administrator, he must enjoy their complete confidence in the 
disinterestedness of his conclusions. 

It is clear, then, that the university cannot perform its threefold 
function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest extent the 
principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of the univer- 
sity as a whole is to the community at large, and any restriction 
upon the freedom of the instructor is bound to react injuriously 
upon the efficiency and the mora/e of the institution, and therefore 
ultimately upon the interests of the community. 

The attempted infringements of academic freedom at present are 
probably not only of less frequency than, but of a different charac- 
ter from, those to be found in former times. In the early period 
of university development in America the chief menace to academic 
freedom was ecclesiastical, and the disciplines chiefly affected were 
philosophy and the natural sciences. In more recent times the 
danger zone has been shifted to the political and social sciences— 
though we still have sporadic examples of the former class of cases 
in some of our smaller institutions. But it is precisely in these 
provinces of knowedge in which academic freedom is now most 
likely to be threatened, that the need for it is at the same time 
most evident. No person of intelligence believes that all of our 
political problems have been solved, or that the final stage of social 
evolution has been reached. Grave issues in the adjustment of 
men’s social and economic relations are certain to call for settle- 
ment in the years that are to come; and for the right settlement 
of them mankind will need all the wisdom, all the good will, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge drawn from experience, 
that it can command. Toward this settlement the university has 
potentially its own very great contribution to make; for if the ad- 
justment reached is to be a wise one, it must take due account of 
economic science, and be guided by that breadth of historic vision 
which it should be one of the functions of a university to cultivate. 
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But if the universities are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the future, it is the first 
essential that the scholars who carry on the work of universities 
shall not be in a position of dependence upon the favor of any 
social class or group, that the disinterestedness and impartiality 
of their inquiries and their conclusions shall be, so far as is hu- 
manly possible, beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teaching in the domain of the 
social sciences are evidently two. The one which is the more likely 
to affect the privately endowed colleges and universities is the 
danger of restrictions upon the expression of opinions which point 
toward extensive social innovations, or call in question the moral 
legitimacy or social expediency of economic conditions or com- 
mercial practices in which large vested interests are involved. In 
the political, social, and economic field almost every question, 
no matter how large and general it at first appears, is more or less 
affected with private or class interests; and, as the governing body 
of a university is naturally made up of men who through their 
standing and ability are personally interested in great private 
enterprises, the points of possible conflict are numberless. When 
to this is added the consideration that benefactors, as well as most 
of the parents who send their children to privately endowed in- 
stitutions, themselves belong to the more prosperous and there- 
fore usually to the more conservative classes, it is apparent that, 
so long as effectual safeguards for academic freedom are not es- 
tablished, there is a real danger that pressure from vested interests 
may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes unconsciously, some- 
times openly and sometimes subtly and in obscure ways, be brought 
to bear upon academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state universities the danger may be 
the reverse. Where the university is dependent for funds upon 
legislative favor, it has sometimes happened that the conduct of 
the institution has been affected by political considerations; and 
where there is a definite governmental policy or a strong public 
feeling on economic, social, or political questions, the menace to 
academic freedom may consist in the repression of opinions that 
in the particular political situation are deemed ultra-conservative 
rather than ultra-radical. The essential point, however, is not 
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so much that the opinion is of one or another shade, as that it 
differs from the views entertained by the authorities. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of departure from accepted standards; 
whether the departure is in the one direction or the other is 
immaterial. 

This brings us to the most serious difficulty of this problem; 
namely, the dangers connected with the existence in a democracy 
of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion. The ten- 
dency of modern democracy is for men to think alike, to feel alike, 
and to speak alike. Any departure from the conventional stand- 
ards is apt to be regarded with suspicion. Public opinion is at 
once the chief safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to 
the real liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism cannot be wholly averted under any form of govern- 
ment. Ina political autocracy there is no effective public opinion, 
and all are subject to the tyranny of the ruler; in a democracy 
there is political freedom, but there is likely to be a tyranny of 
public opinion. 

An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found in the 
university. It should be an intellectual experiment station, where 
new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, though still dis- 
tasteful to the community as a whole, may be allowed to ripen 
until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted in- 
tellectual food of the nation or of the world. Not less is it a dis- 
tinctive duty of the university to be the conservator of all genuine 
elements of value in the past thought and life of mankind which 
are not in the fashion of the moment. Though it need not be the 
“home of beaten causes,” the university is, indeed, likely always 
to exercise a certain form of conservative influence. For by its 
nature it is committed to the principle that knowledge should 
precede action, to the caution (by no means synonymous with 
intellectual timidity) which is an essential part of the scientific 
method, to a sense of the complexity of social problems, to the 
practice of taking long views into the future, and to a reasonable 
regard for the teachings of experience. One of its most character- 
istic functions in a democratic society is to help make public opin- 
ion more self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more 
hasty and unconsidered impulses of popular feeling, to train the 
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democracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is precisely 
this function of the university which is most injured by any re- 
striction upon academic freedom; and it is precisely those who 
most value this aspect of the university’s work who should most 
earnestly protest against any such restriction. For the public 
may respect, and be influenced by, the counsels of prudence and of 
moderation which are given by men of science, if it believes those 
counsels to be the disinterested expression of the scientific temper 
and of unbiased inquiry. It is little likely to respect or heed them 
if it has reason to believe that they are the expression of the in- 
terests, or the timidities, of the limited portion of the community 
which is in a position to endow institutions of learning, or is most 
likely to be represented upon their boards of trustees. And a 
plausible reason for this belief is given the public so long as our uni- 
versities are not organized in such a way as to make impossible 
any exercise of pressure upon professorial opinions and utterances 
by governing boards of laymen. 

Since there are no rights without corresponding duties, the con- 
siderations heretofore set down with respect to the freedom of 
the academic teacher entail certain correlative obligations. The 
claim to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of the integrity 
and of the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, therefore, only those 
who carry on their work in the temper of the scientific inquirer 
who may justly assert this claim. The liberty of the scholar 
within the university to set forth his conclusions, be they what 
they may, is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a 
scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they 
must be the fruits of competent and patient and sincere inquiry, 
and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, and temper- 
ateness of language. The university teacher, in giving instruction 
upon controversial matters, while he is under no obligation to 
hide his own opinion under a mountain of equivocal verbiage, 
should, if he is fit for his position, be a person of a fair and judicial 
mind; he should, in dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, 
without suppression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other 
investigators; he should cause his students to become familiar 
with the best published expressions of the great historic types of 
doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he should, above all, 
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remember that his business is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions, but to train them to think for them- 
selves, and to provide them access to those materials which they 
need if they are to think intelligently. 

It is, however, for reasons which have already been made evi- 
dent, inadmissible that the power of determining when departures 
from the requirements of the scientific spirit and method have oc- 
curred, should be vested in bodies not composed of members of 
the academic profession. Such bodies necessarily lack full com- 
petency to judge of those requirements; their intervention can 
never be exempt from the suspicion that it is dictated by other 
motives than zeal for the integrity of science; and it is, in any 
case, unsuitable to the dignity of a great profession that the initial 
responsibility for the maintenance of its professional standards 
should not be in the hands of its own members. It follows that 
university teachers must be prepared to assume this responsibility 
for themselves. They have hitherto seldom had the opportunity, 
or perhaps the disposition, todo so. The obligation will doubtless, 
therefore, seem to many an unwelcome and burdensome one; and 
for its proper discharge members of the profession will perhaps 
need to acquire, in a greater measure than they at present possess 
it, the capacity for impersonal judgment in such cases, and for 
judicial severity when the occasion requires it. But the respon- 
sibility cannot, in this committee’s opinion, be rightfully evaded. 
If this profession should prove itself unwilling to purge its ranks 
of the incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent the freedom 
which it claims in the name of science from being used as a shelter 
for inefficiency, for superficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate 
partisanship, it is certain that the task will be performed by others 
—by others who lack certain essential qualifications for perform- 
ing it, and whose action is sure to breed suspicions and recurrent 
controversies deeply injurious to the internal order and the public 
standing of universities. Your committee has, therefore, in the 
appended “Practical Proposals” attempted to suggest means by 
which judicial action by representatives of the profession, with 
respect to the matters here referred to, may be secured. 

There is one case in which the academic teacher is under an ob- 
ligation to observe certain special restraints—namely, the in- 
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struction of immature students. In many of our American col- 
leges, and especially in the first two years of the course, the stu- 
dent’s character is not yet fully formed, his mind is still relatively 
immature. In these circumstances it may reasonably be expected 
that the instructor will present scientific truth with discretion, 
that he will introduce the student to new conceptions gradually, 
with some consideration for the student’s preconceptions and 
traditions, and with due regard to character-building. The teacher 
ought also to be especially on his guard against taking unfair 
advantage of the student’s immaturity by indoctrinating him 
with the teacher’s own opinions before the student has had an 
opportunity fairly to examine other opinions upon the matters in 
question, and before he has sufficient knowledge and ripeness of 
judgment to be entitled to form any definitive opinion of his own. 
It is not the least service which a college or university may render 
to those under its instruction, to habituate them to looking not 
only patiently but methodically on both sides, before adopting 
any conclusion upon controverted issues. By these suggestions, 
however, it need scarcely be said that the committee does not in- 
tend to imply that it is not the duty of an academic instructor to 
give to any students old enough to be in college a genuine intel- 
lectual awakening and to arouse in them a keen desire to reach 
personally verified conclusions upon all questions of general con- 
cernment to mankind, or of special significance for their own time. 
. There is much truth in some remarks recently made in this con- 
nection by a college president: 


Certain professors have been refused re-election lately, appar- 
ently because they set their students to thinking in ways objec- 
tionable to the trustees. It would be well if more teachers were 
dismissed because they fail to stimulate thinking of any kind. 
We can afford to forgive a college professor what we regard as the 
occasional error of his doctrine, especially as we may be wrong, 

rovided he is a contagious center of intellectual enthusiasm. It is 
Gener for students to think about heresies than not to think at 
all; better for them to climb new trails, and stumble over error if 
need be, than to ride forever in upholstered ease in the overcrowded 
highway. It isa primary duty of a teacher to make a student take 
an honest account of his stock of ideas, throw out the dead matter, 
place revised price marks on what is left, and try to fill his empty 
shelves with new goods. 


i 
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It is, however, possible and necessary that such intellectual 
awakening be brought about with patience, considerateness, and 
pedagogical wisdom. 

There is one further consideration with regard to the classroom 
utterances of college and university teachers to which the com- 
mittee thinks it important to call the attention of members of the 
profession, and of administrative authorities. Such utterances 
ought always to be considered privileged communications. Dis- 
cussions in the classroom ought not to be supposed to be utter- 
ances for the public at large. They are often designed to provoke 
opposition or arouse debate. It has, unfortunately, sometimes 
happened in this country that sensational newspapers have quoted 
and garbled such remarks. As a matter of common law, it is 
clear that the utterances of an academic instructor are privileged, 
and may not be published, in whole or part, without his authoriza- 
tion. But our practice, unfortunately, still differs from that of 
foreign countries, and no effective check has in this country been 
put upon such unauthorized and often misleading publication. 
It is much to be desired that test cases should be made of any in- 
fractions of the rule.? 

In their extra-mural utterances, it is obvious that academic 
teachers are under a peculiar obligation to avoid hasty or unveri- 
fied or exaggerated statements, and to refrain from intemperate 
or sensational modes of expression. But subject to these re- 
straints, it is not, in this committee’s opinion, desirable that 
scholars should be debarred from giving expression to their judg- 
ments upon controversial questions, or that their freedom of 
speech, outside the university, should be limited to questions falling 
within their own specialities. It is clearly not proper that they 
should be prohibited from lending their active support to organized 
movements which they believe to be in the public interest. And, 
speaking broadly, it may be said in the words of a nonacademic 


1 William T. Foster, President of Reed College, in The Nation, ced 11,1915. 


2 The leading case is Abernethy os. Hutchinson, ‘, L. J., Ch. 209. In this 
case where damages were awarded, the court held as follows. “That persons who 
are admitted as pupils or otherwise to hear these lectures, although they are orally 
delivered and the parties might go to the extent, if they were able to do so, of putting 
down the whole by means of shorthand, yet they can do that only for the purpose 
of their own information and could not publish, for profit, that which they had not 
obtained the right of selling.” 
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body already once quoted in a publication of this Association, that 
“it is neither possible nor desirable to deprive a college professor of 
the political rights vouchsafed to every citizen.””! 

It is, however, a question deserving of consideration by members 
of this Association, and by university officials, how far academic 
teachers, at least those dealing with political, economic, and social 
subjects, should be prominent in the management of our great 
party organizations, or should be candidates for state or national 
offices of a distinctly political character. It is manifestly desirable 
that such teachers have minds untrammeled by party loyalties, 
unexcited by party enthusiasms, and unbiased by personal political 
ambitions; and that universities should remain uninvolved in 
party antagonisms. On the other hand, it is equally manifest 
that the material available for the service of the State would be 
restricted in a highly undesirable way, if it were understood that 
no member of the academic profession should ever be called upon 
to assume the responsibilities of public office. This question may, 
in the committee’s opinion, suitably be made a topic for special 
discussion at some future meeting of this Association, in order that 
a practical policy, which shall do justice to the two partially con- 
flicting considerations that bear upon the matter, may be agreed 
upon. 

It is, it will be seen, in no sense the contention of this committee 
that academic freedom implies that individual teachers should be 
exempt from all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 
ances, either within or without the university. Such restraints 
as are necessary should in the main, your committee holds, be 
self-imposed, or enforced by the public opinion of the profession. 
But there may, undoubtedly, arise occasional cases in which the 
aberrations of individuals may require to be checked by definite 
disciplinary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that 
such action cannot with safety be taken by bodies not composed 
of members of the academic profession. Lay governing boards 
are competent to judge concerning charges of habitual neglect of 
assigned duties, on the part of individual teachers, and concerning 
charges of grave moral delinquency. But in matters of opinion, 
and of the utterance of opinion, such boards cannot intervene 

1 Report of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, December, 1914. 
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without destroying, to the extent of their intervention, the essential 
nature of a university—without converting it from a place dedi- 
cated to openness of mind, in which the conclusions expressed are 
the tested conclusions of trained scholars, into a place barred 
against the access of new light, and precommitted to the opinions 
or prejudices of men who have not been set apart or expressly 
trained for the scholar’s duties. It is, in short, not the absolute 
freedom of utterance of the individual scholar, but the absolute 
freedom of thought, of inquiry, of discussion, and of teaching, of 
the academic profession, that is asserted by this declaration of 
principles. It is conceivable that our profession may prove un- 
worthy of its high calling, and unfit to exercise the responsibilities 
that belong to it. But it will scarcely be said as yet to have given 
evidence of such unfitness. And the existence of this Association, 
as it seems to your committee, must be construed as a pledge, not 
only that the profession will earnestly guard those liberties with- 
out which it cannot rightly render its distinctive and indispensable 
service to society, but also that it will with equal earnestness seek to 
maintain such standards of professional character, and of scientific 
integrity and competency, as shall make it a fit instrument for 
that service. 


Practical Proposals 


As the foregoing declaration implies, the ends to be accomplished 
are chiefly three: 

1. To safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching against 
both covert and overt attacks, by providing suitable judicial 
bodies, composed of members of the academic profession, which 
may be called into action before university teachers are dismissed 
or disciplined, and may determine in what cases the question of 
academic freedom is actually involved. 

2. By the same means, to protect college executives and 
governing boards against unjust charges of infringement of aca- 
demic freedom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct—charges 
which, when they gain wide currency and belief, are highly det- 
rimental to the good repute and the influence of universities. 

3. To render the profession more attractive to men of high 
ability and strong personality by insuring the dignity, the inde- 
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pendence, and the reasonable security of tenure, of the professorial 
office. 

The measures which it is believed to be necessary for our univer- 
sities to adopt to realize these ends—measures which have already 
been adopted in part by some institutions—are four: 

Action by Faculty Committees on Reappointments. Official 
action relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment 
should be taken only with the advice and consent of some board or 
committee representative of the faculty. Your committee does 
not desire to make at this time any suggestion as to the manner of 
selection of such boards. 

Definition of Tenure of Office. In every institution there 
should be an unequivocal understanding as to the term of each 
appointment; and the tenure of professorships and associate 
professorships, and of all positions above the grade of instructor 
after ten years of service, should be permanent (subject to the 
provisions hereinafter given for removal upon charges). In those 
state universities which are legally incapable of making contracts 
for more than a limited period, the governing boards should an- 
nounce their policy with respect to the presumption of reappoint- 
ment in the several classes of position, and such announcements, 
though not legally enforceable, should be regarded as morally 
binding. No university teacher of any rank should, except in 
cases of grave moral delinquency, receive notice of dismissal or of 
refusal of reappointment, later than three months before the close 
of any academic year, and in the case of teachers above the grade 
of instructor, one year’s notice should be given. 

Formulation of Grounds for Dismissal. In every institution 
the grounds which will be regarded as justifying the dismissal of 
members of the faculty should be formulated with reasonable 
definiteness; and in the case of institutions which impose upon 
their faculties doctrinal standards of a sectarian or partisan char- 
acter, these standards should be clearly defined and the body or 
individual having authority to interpret them, in case of contro- 
versy, should be designated. Your committee does not think it 
best at this time to attempt to enumerate the legitimate grounds 
for dismissal, believing it to be preferable that individual institu- 
tions should take the initiative in this. 
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Fudicial Hearings before Dismissal. Every university or col- 
lege teacher should be entitled, before dismissal or demotion, 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before a special or per- 
manent judicial committee chosen by the faculty senate or council, 
or by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher accused 
should have full opportunity to present evidence, and if the charge 
is one of professional incompetency, a formal report upon his work 
should be first made in writing by the teachers of his own depart- 
ment and of cognate departments in the university, and, if the 
teacher concerned so desires, by a committee of his fellow-specialists 
from other institutions, appointed by some competent authority. 


The above declaration of principles and practical proposals are 
respectfully submitted by your committee to the approval of the 
Association, with the suggestion that, if approved, they be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the faculties, administrative 
officers, and governing boards of the American universities and 
colleges. 


Epwin R. A. Sexticman (Economics), Columbia University, 
Chairman 

Cuar.es E. Bennett (Latin), Cornell University 

James Q. Deatey (Political Science), Brown University 

Ricuarp T. (Economics), University of Wisconsin 

Henry W. Farnam (Political Science), Yale University 

Frank A. Fetter (Economics), Princeton University 

Frank In H. Gippincs (Sociology), Columbia University 

Cuar_es A. Kororp (Zoology), adversity of California 

Artuur O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 

Freperick W. Papetrorp (English), University of Washington 

Roscor Pounp (Law), Harvard University 

Howarp C, Warren (Psychology), Princeton University 

U.ysses G. WEATHERLY (Sociology), Indiana University 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the ad- 
ministrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution or upon the 
faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. This procedure does 
not affect the eligibility of non-members for membership in the Association, nor 
does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, 
nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an in- 
stitution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and ten- 
ure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or re- 
moved from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions by the 
Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were published as 
indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Western Washington College of Education (Board of Trustees), December, 1941 
Bellingham, Washington (February, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 48-60) 


ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF 
CHAPTERS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE E! 


To the Members of the Association: 


Professor George Herbert Ryden of the University of Delaware, 
whom I succeed as Chairman of Committee E on Organization 
and Conduct of Chapters, died on October 11, 1941, and had not, 
of course, prepared a report for the 1941 Annual Meeting. On 
December 28, 1941 the Annual Meeting of the Association ex- 
pressed the Association’s appreciation of Professor Ryden’s work 
in the adoption of an appropriate resolution.2. It was my privi- 
lege to serve under him as a member of the Committee for Region 
3, comprising the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and it is 
an honor to have been named to succeed him. 

In presenting this report for the years 1941 and 1942, I wish to 
direct your attention principally to two subjects: the number and 
character of regional meetings and the character of chapter meet- 
ings. I shall take the liberty also of proffering some suggestions 
concerning both regional and chapter activities. 

I find that the Bu/letin of the Association carried reports of thir- 
teen regional meetings in the academic year 1940-41 and of ten 
in 1941-42. Not all who directed regional meetings sent ac- 
counts of them to the Bu/letin. This is most unfortunate. For 
example, one meeting was announced in the Bulletin, but no ac- 
count of its proceedings was ever published. This meeting is, 
therefore, omitted from consideration in the summaries and 
remarks which follow. 

Geographically, the regional meetings in 1940-41 were confined 
to the New England states, the Atlantic states as far south as 
North Carolina, West Virginia and Ohio, and beyond the Missis- 

1 Prepared for presentation to the 1942 Annual Meeting of the Association 
which was scheduled to be held in Cleveland, Oh Ohio, on December 28-29, but 


cancelled in accordance with the request of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
? For text of resolution, see February, 1942 Bulletin, page 15. 
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sippi River the states of South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas—in other words, only two states south of the Potomac 
and four in the middle west. In the year 1941-42 the south is 
represented by a regional meeting in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
which was attended by representatives of the neighboring states, 
including Texas; likewise New York City and state, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan east of the Mississippi, and Kansas 
west of the Mississippi. In other words, the south was penetrated 
twice in two years, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific country not 
at all. Granted that the sections in which the greater part of our 
membership lives and in which distances are not so great were the 
most active, there still are urban centers and clusters of chapters 
elsewhere, of which there is no account. Surely the parts from 
which no regional meetings were reported are in need of the 
stimulation such assemblies can give. It might be interesting to 
compare the geographical distribution of these group gatherings 
with a tabulation of Committee A cases and with the reports of 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government. 

Coming now to specific figures, in eight regions there was ac- 
tivity in 1940-41, and in seven in 1941-42. For 1940-41 particu- 
lar mention should be made of the three meetings each in Region 4 
(Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia), Professor R. N. Owens, Adviser, and in Region to 
(North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas), Professor D. A. 
Worcester, Adviser, and of Region 9 (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Manitoba), Professor C. F. Littell, Adviser, in which two 
meetings were held. In 1941-42 the New York state and city 
chapters, under the advisership of Professors Graydon S. DeLand 
and Joseph Allen, held three regional meetings, and Region 7 
(Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin), of which Professor J. M. Hughes 
was the Adviser, held two. 

On the basis of the total number of organized chapters we must 
conclude that possibly only one in three chapters of the Association 
derived the benefits to be gained from regional meetings in 1940- 
41. The next year about one in four chapters participated in re- 
gional meetings. About 1700 persons attended the 23 regional 
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meetings held in the two years: 856 in 1940-41 and 852 in 1941- 
42. For the two years together these figures show an average 
attendance at each regional meeting of 76 persons, 66 for 1940-41 
and 85 for 1941-42. If the total membership of the Association, 
about 16,000, is taken into consideration, it appears that little 
more than five per cent of the membership attended these gather- 
ings. 

Interesting, too, are the figures when they are broken down by 
sections of the country and by city and non-city centers. Classi- 
fying Professor Owens’ region as of the south, the section below the 
Mason and Dixon line had 360 persons present at four meetings, 
an average of 90 persons’ In the Atlantic states north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line 696 persons came to ten meetings, an average 
of 70. In the states of the old Northwest Territory 381 persons 
attended five meetings, an average of 76. West of the Mississippi 
River 371 persons participated in six meetings, an average of 62. 
If the total figures are sorted out to reveal the relative attendance 
of regional meetings conducted in city and non-city centers, they 
show that 1015 persons attended fourteen regional meetings in 
non-city centers, an average of 73; and 693 persons attended nine 
regional meetings in city-centers, an average of 77. 


II 


But what did these 1708 people hear when they attended these 
23 conclaves? Were the programs so much worth their while that 
they would wish to attend other affairs of the kind and bring non- 
members with them? Did they see and hear any of the officers of 
the Association or members of the national Council or chairmen 
or members of committees about whose work they read in the 
Bulletin? 

Fault may be found with my classification of the subjects dis- 
cussed and with their sub-classification. Nevertheless, I trust 
that the generalizations which follow may give an idea of the in- 
terests of our members, or, to put it more accurately, of what the 
program committees of regional meetings thought were the inter- 
ests of our members. The war and the problems it has raised 
grew upon us. The Association and academic freedom in war- 
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time was twice discussed in 1940-41 and four times in 1941-42. 
Only once did an inland meeting advert to this topic; city gather- 
ings considered it four times, non-city gatherings twice. The 
problems of education in wartime and after peace is restored en- 
gaged the attention of meetings more often than the matter of 
academic freedom in wartime: once in 1940-41, six times in 194I- 
42. Again, meetings along the seaboard and in cities were espe- 
cially interested in this topic. Only once in each of the years did 
the trans-Mississippi west give consideration to wartime educa- 
tional problems. The réle of the colleges in the defense of the 
country was taken up once in 1940-41, four times in 1941-42, 
without exception in meetings held along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The subject was not carried further by people assembled in the 
lesser city-centers though it originated with them—the final score 
was four to three in favor of gatherings in larger towns. The pro- 
fessor in wartime may have been given thought in some of the 
classifications already mentioned—it often is hard to tell from 
mere titles. However, he came to the fore twice in 1940-41, both 
times in the North Atlantic states, and twice in 1941-42 in states 
carved out of the Northwest Territory. Meetings in large cities 
were interested in him three times as often as those in smaller 
places. The colleges and democracy was on only one agenda, that 
of a Washington, D. C., meeting in 1940-41. 

The Association’s principles and some of its activities ran 
second to the war and wartime problems as a subject of discussion. 
Curiously enough, the Association and its activities were consid- 
ered seven times in 1940-41 and not at all the following year. So 
also the Association and professional tenure was discussed only 
once in 1941-42 but not at all in 1940-41. Academic freedom in 
general and in its relation to the Association was considered twice 
in 1940-41 and not at all in 1941-42, but then we should recall that 
academic freedom in wartime was on the agenda of six meetings 
in the two years. In this connection there is also to be noted a 
discussion of the work of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure in 1940-41. 

The work of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government has been of great interest to 
the membership. The relations of the Association with college 
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administrations were reviewed once in each of the years, both 
times in non-city centers west of the Alleghenies. An actual re- 
port of Committee T was discussed only once in 1940-41, but the 
relations of faculties with college administrations were examined 
once in 1940-41 in the northwest and three times in 1941-42, 
twice west of the Mississippi and once in the North Atlantic states. 

Of the other subjects related to the operations of the Association, 
the work of the Council was treated once in 1940-41 in a meeting 
held west of the Mississippi. The function of chapters was con- 
sidered twice in 1941-42, once in the west and once in the North 
Atlantic states. The evaluation of faculty personnel, the estima- 
tion of its services and its recruitment, were reviewed twice in the 
Northwest Territory region, in non-city centers. The problem of 
retirement was considered in the same region in relation to the 
Social Security Act in 1941-42, and in the Washington, D. C., area 
the year before in relation to tenure. The question of accident and 
health insurance was taken up by an Ohio meeting in 1941-42, 
so also the subject of tenure and promotion of instructors. 


III 


However important a subject under consideration may be, it is 
bound to grow in the estimation of audiences in proportion to the 
prominence of the speaker who presents it. One is impressed both 
with the number of persons who addressed our regional meetings 
and with their professional standing. Among the speakers were 
national officers and members of the Council and committees. 
In 1940-41 President Deibler appeared three times before trans- 
Mississippi gatherings, and in 1941-42 twice in his own region. 
Former President Carlson addressed a meeting in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, which was attended by members from four states. 
General Secretary Himstead was the principal speaker at six meet- 
ings in 1940-41 and at three in 1941-42. Associate Secretary 
Hepburn also went afar while connected with the Washington 
office. Our central staff, therefore, attended ten regional meetings 
in the two years. Four members and ex-members of the Council 
appeared in each of the years. Professor Paul W. Ward, Chair- 
man of Committee T, must also be allotted to the Council, thus 
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bringing the credit due that body to nine appearances. My col- 
leagues of Committee E were noted five times in 1940-41 and three 
times in 1941-42. 

College presidents and vice-presidents addressed four meetings. 
Asolitary dean was a speaker in an Ohio gathering and anex-trustee 
in an up-state New York meeting. A United States Senator, ear- 
lier in life a university professor and still an Active Member of the 
Association, addressed a meeting in Washington. On other oc- 
casions men connected with the selective service and defense work 
spoke; also a representative of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense, a state official and a member of the New York 
City Board of Education. 


IV 


So much for data on the group gatherings. But has the story 
been completely told? Committee E is primarily interested in the 
chapters. Chapter meetings—possibly between 500 and 1000 a 
year—are for the most part not reported. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to comment statistically on chapter activities. 

More important from our point of view are the subjects dis- 
cussed in chapter meetings and the persons who were present to 
discuss and hear them discussed. The activities of the Association, 
particularly as centered in the Washington office, were considered 
twelve times in 1940-41 and everywhere except at the extremes of 
the country, New England and the Pacific coast. This subject is 
worth frequent consideration. Would that the President and the 
General Secretary could make recordings of their speeches on the 
principles, policies, and work of the Association, said recordings to 
be loaned to chapters so distant that they cannot know these 
officers personally. The matter of tenure, always closely linked 
with academic freedom, interested two southern chapters in 1940- 
41. Educational problems were taken up four times that year and 
once in 1941-42 by chapters in trans-Mississippi and North Atlan- 
tic states. The question of faculty relations with administrations 
was considered by a trans-Mississippi and by a New England 
chapter in 1940-41. Two groups immediately west of the great 
river discussed retirement and pensions in 1940-41, and one in 
New England the following year. The professor and research,’a 
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subject which never occurred to a regional meeting, came before 
one chapter in southern California and another in the south in 
1940-41. A North Atlantic chapter devoted a meeting to ar- 
ticles in the Bulletin. Then there were three presentations of a 
literary character in the two years. Generally speaking, the major 
problems considered at regional meetings were taken up by chap- 
ters with an eye to the local mi/ieu. Surveyed geographically and 
by city and non-city centers chapter discussions on the whole 
follow the trend observed with respect to regional meetings. 

The officers of the Association were as much in evidence at the 
chapter gatherings as they were at regional meetings. President 
Deibler was to be found at home, near home, as far north as Minne- 
sota, and as far west as Iowa, Colorado, and Wyoming—six 
speeches in 1940-41 and one in 1941-42. The General Secretary 
also traveled, meeting two chapters in 1941-42; and his associate, 
Professor Hepburn, made one address in each of the years. Former 
President Ingraham spoke in Omaha in 1940-41. Four members 
of Committee E were noted as speakers. Eight college presidents, 
an acting president, and a vice-president came to chapter meetings 
in 1940-41, and two presidents in 1941-42. Two deans, a college 
treasurer, and not a few trustees spoke in these two years. 


Vv 


So much for the analyses of what has been done and said in 
regional and chapter meetings in the past two years, but what 
of the future? 

Because of the difficulty of and limitations on wartime travel, 
there will of necessity be fewer and smaller regional meetings. 
Conditions that make the travel of members difficult and costly 
will affect the officers of the Association even more, because they 
usually have greater distances to travel. It will be a question 
whether they can afford to lose time from their desks which are 
always piled high with work that is immediately pressing and in 
these troublesome times is increasing both in volume and com- 
plexity. Program committees will, therefore, have to rely largely 
on local and nearby talent. 

Still, the situation is far from hopeless. Regional meetings in 
some sections have been sponsored by groups of chapters organ- 
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ized in what are called conferences. Some of these conferences 
have been eminently successful, notably a state conference in 
Iowa. In my own region, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, there 
are at least three distinct clusters of chapters: in and about 
Pittsburgh, in northwestern Pennsylvania, and in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. The last-named district draws in the chapters of 
western New Jersey. Many of our members and chapters in 
eastern New Jersey participate regularly in Association meetings 
in New York City, and chapters in southeastern Ohio, West 
Virginia and the southwestern part of Pennsylvania have long 
participated in one another’s group meetings although they come 
from different Committee E regions. I speak of these combina- 
tions merely because I am familiar with them. There have been 
many other similar combinations, and there should be more. In 
the work of the Association there should be no hard and fast 
regional boundaries. 

Through conferences sponsored by groups of chapters, the bene- 
fits of larger regional meetings may be approximated. The lead- 
ership in the formation of such conferences properly belongs to the 
regional advisers of Committee E. These persons, however, can- 
not be everywhere. The geographical areas are too large to make 
that possible, particularly in the Rocky Mountains, Pacific west, 
and southwest. Under the circumstances the members of Com- 
mittee E must be given help, and no one can give them more valu- 
able help than the members of the Council of the Association. I 
hope that the members of the Council and of Committee E will 
confer with reference to what can be done to inaugurate confer- 
ences. With comparatively little difficulty we should be able 
to inaugurate forty or fifty conferences during the coming year 
without overburdening public transportation. A chapter in 
which there is a member or a former member of the Council or 
a member of some Association committee may become the nu- 
cleus of a group to work toward the holding of an annual confer- 
ence with near-by chapters. The Committee E member should 
study carefully the geographical distribution of the chapters in 
his region with the view to selecting the chapters that have the 
most favorable geographical location and the initiative required to 
organize conference meetings. The development of such con- 
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ferences made necessary by wartime conditions should insure bet- 
ter regional meetings when peace returns. Representative con- 
ferences and regional meetings enable the national officers who 
may be in attendance to reach directly a greater number of chap- 
ters and members, thus making the expenditure of their time and 
energy and the Association’s money more worth while. 

If I may be permitted to suggest subjects for discussion by con- 
ference meetings, let them be concerned first of all with the prin- 
ciples underlying the policies of the Association. From the dis- 
cussion of these principles and policies the national officers will 
derive the inspiration and encouragement much needed by them 
in the performance of their difficult tasks in behalf of the profes- 
sion. The better informed the membership is the better will it 
be able to support the national organization. Such conferences 
also make it possible for the national representatives to be in- 
formed of the considered wishes of the membership. Our national 
representatives have made it clear that they desire and at all 
times seek this knowledge. Members of the Council and of 
Committee E should encourage and assist in the organization of 
conferences and should participate in them and speak with refer- 
ence to the principles, policies, and work of the Association. 

Conference meetings will be successful to the extent that the 
chapters participating in them become more effective. Such ac- 
tivity will in turn stimulate further chapter interest. Although 
chapters derive their influence in large part from the fact that they 
are a part of a strong nation-wide professional Association, no one 
needs to be persuaded of the fact that active chapters help to make 
a strong professional society of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Vigorous chapters are especially needed in 
these extraordinary times. During this time of crisis chapters, 
by intensifying their activities, can help the Association as a whole 
to speak more effectively than ever before in behalf of the pro- 
fession of which every teacher is vitally interested. 


VI 
What is necessary in order to achieve an effective chapter or- 
ganization? In the near future there will be completed a revision 
of a special paper on this subject which during the past six or seven 
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years has been available to chapter officers in mimeographed form. 
In the meantime, I offer the following suggestions: 

A chapter to be effective must be organized with a special view 
to continuity of policies. To have such continuity chapter offi- 
cers should hold office for a period longer than one year. The pro- 
vision for annual election of chapter officers in By-Law 4 does not 
bar the re-election of officers as many times as a chapter may wish 
to re-elect them. Changing officers every year tends to break 
the continuity of the chapter’s administration to the detriment 
of the group. This policy also tends to exhaust the supply of 
those who possess the necessary administrative ability for these 
important officers. The national officers of the Association hold 
office for two years. It would seem reasonable, therefore, for chap- 
ter officers to hold office for at least two years. The secretary of 
a chapter might well hold office for many years. If secretaries 
held office for long terms, I am confident that many chapters 
would become more familiar with the work of the central office. 

Each chapter should develop a strong and able nuclear unit, 
usually referred to as an Executive Committee or Executive Coun- 
cil. This Executive Committee or Council should consist of the 
present officers, one or two of the most recent former presidents, 
and any member of the chapter who may be a member of the na- 
tional Council or of some committee of the Association. To this 
Committee there may be added the chairmen of standing commit- 
tees of the chapter charged with carrying into operation important 
projects and the chairman of the chapter’s membership committee. 
The creation of such an executive group should insure continuity of 
policy and experienced leadership, both of which are essential to 
the welfare of the Association. 

A chapter organized with a view to continuity of policies has the 
capacity to move quickly and effectively in emergencies, which is 
always a highly desirable quality, particularly during these ab- 
normal years. 

I should like to speak a special word with reference to the chair- 
man of the membership committee. He should sit at the right 
of the president. In some successful chapters the vice-president 
is the chairman of the membership committee. The chairman 
of this committee should keep in touch with the local members, 
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particularly today when so many of them are leaving their teaching 
posts to enter the armed services or some work connected with 
the war effort. Such members on leave of absence should be 
made to realize the importance of continuing their membership in 
the Association. Most of them plan to return to their teaching 
positions. They will expect the Association to support them in 
case of any difficulties incident to their return to active teaching. 
Most of them, therefore, have a continuing interest in the welfare 
of the profession, and should be aware of their professional re- 
sponsibilities. This awareness can be encouraged by an alert and 
conscientious chapter membership committee. The central office 
of the Association is sparing no efforts to cooperate with chapters 
in maintaining their ante-bellum rdle. Few of us can be expected 
to match in cogency of argument the editorial by the President 
and the General Secretary of the Association, entitled ““The Special 
Significance of Association Membership in Wartime,”! but we 
can utilize the viewpoints expressed and the facts presented in this 
editorial to maintain and increase the Association’s membership. 

A word may be added about the qualifications of chapter 
officers. They should be men and women sincerely devoted to the 
principles of the Association and willing to work for them. A 
lackadaisical president may be carried along by a strong executive 
committee, but he will be a detriment to the ultimate welfare of the 
chapter. The secretary of the chapter should be bracketed with 
the president in this statement. The secretary and the president 
are, so to speak, a team. They must work together. Chapters 
should, therefore, elect to these posts men and women who will 
give unstintingly of their time and energies, men and women who 
have insight into the problems of the profession and are in sym- 
pathy with the Association’s basic philosophy. Capable officers 
kept in the service of the chapter for a considerable time can plan 
with a view to the future and will learn by experience how to bal- 
ance discussions and actions. 


Vil 


The American Association of University Professors through its 
central office, its national officers, its various committees, and its 
1 See October, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 552-555. 
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Council serves as a clearing house for the problems, general and 
specific, of the profession of college and university teaching and re- 
search. Every subject of concern to our profession is the concern 
of the Association. Every subject of concern to the Association 
as a whole is also of concern to chapters. May I, in concluding 
this report, suggest a few timely subjects for the consideration of 
chapters? 

For example, there is the matter of the insurance of staff mem- 
bers, teachers, administrators, secretarial and maintenance work- 
ers, etc. Will the professoriate which advocates group insurance 
for others allow itself to be unprotected? Old age comes, and 
college and university salaries are not always sufficient to lay aside 
an adequate sum for maintaining a decent living in the years of 
retirement. Should the professoriate remain unconcerned about 
the matter of adequate retirement allowances? Should it remain 
unconcerned about a closely associated subject: group hospitaliza- 
tion and periodic physical examinations? 

Again, there is the matter of the college or the university open- 
ing its recreational facilities to the faculty. Often the excuse 
for not doing so is that these facilities are inadequate for the 
student body. But is the teacher’s health not as important as 
that of the student? 

Then there is that child of the materialistic conception of the 
human being, the “speed-up program,” which should receive our 
scrutiny. This conception was born of the American passion for 
production. As applied to colleges and universities particularly, 
it is a fundamental misconception. Colleges and universities are 
not in any sense analogous to factories. We are, of course, aware 
that a certain amount of “speed-up” in our educational systems has 
become necessary in the prosecution of the war, but as members 
of the profession we should make sure that the “‘speed-up”’ system 
does not become a permanent part of educational procedures. 
However necessary “accelerated programs” may be now, they 
are not permanently desirable. We delude ourselves if we think 
that students who have taken years to grow up physically can 
grow up mentally by the process of attempting to accumulate 
a large number of college credits in a very short period of 
time. Unless we of the profession take care, some of our insti- 
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tutions will become respectable “degree mills.” The danger 
in this development is well within the scope of interest of the 
Association. 

“Accelerated programs” not only test the teacher’s resolution 
to educate, but they also tax his health. Experience has proved 
that by far the greater number of “‘breakdowns” in a certain in- 
stitution occurs in departments which are on a year-round basis 
with only short vacations. Some of us who at present are working 
on such a year-round basis without adequate relaxation may be 
able to do so, but some of our number will not be able to do so. 
This is a matter which has already received the attention of the 
Association’s national Council (see Resolution Concerning Accel- 
erated Programs in the statement, “Higher Education and the 
War,” June, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 315-317). This statement is a 
guide for all chapters in their consideration of a subject vital to 
the welfare of their members. 

There is another problem created by “accelerated programs” 
which should receive our attention. I have in mind the effect of 
these programs on college and university research. Research is 
or should be a part of our academic life. It is an obligation to be 
met to the best of our ability. Can it be met under the present 
“speed-up” system? 

Finally, there is a subject of special concern at this time, namely, 
the income tax. Most of us have previously wrestled with in- 
come tax statements, generally with despair because the forms 
have been prepared for persons in the business world. There are 
items peculiar to our calling which may be legally deductible, but 
of which neither we nor the income tax agents have much knowl- 
edge. To cite but one example: many professors are required to 
prepare for their classes and to do their research work and their 
writing at home because the institution does not provide them 
with adequate office space or laboratories. The lawyer and the 
doctor are permitted to make deductions for the cost of maintain- 
ing an office. Should not we be permitted to make similar de- 
ductions if we are required to maintain offices in our homes? The 
Association has rendered notable service to the profession in 
securing exemptions and in clarifying the application of the income 
tax law to the salaries of teachers. In this connection your 
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attention is directed to the excellent articles on the income tax 
which appear annually in the Bu/letin.' 

The few subjects which I have suggested as appropriate for 
chapter consideration cannot be pursued very far before a chapter 
becomes aware of another, that of faculty participation in the 
administration of colleges and universities. That the teaching 
staff is frequently ignored in matters of institutional policies is the 
result of the gross misconception so prevalent in the United States 
of the nature of an institution of higher learning. This subject has 
been clarified and developed in several notable reports of Commit- 
tee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government and in several outstanding addresses which have ap- 
peared in the Bu/letin. The retiring presidential address by Pro- 
fessor Frederick S. Deibler, entitled ““The Determination of Policy 
under the Present Form of Collegiate and University Govern- 
ment,” which appeared in the February, 1942 Bulletin should be 
required reading for every member of the academic profession and 
for every college and university officer and trustee. 

Whatever subjects a chapter undertakes to study and to act 
upon, the results cannot become realities in a day. Such results 
can be achieved only by long-range planning, and long-range plan- 
ning is not possible unless chapters carefully recruit and keep in 
their service on their executive committees capable and prudent 
men and women who, in the words of our General Secretary, 
“possess the ability to discuss objectively with administrative 
officers professional and educational matters; that is, in terms 
of principles rather than in terms of personalities.” 


For the Committee: 
Pennsylvania State College F,. J. Tscuan, Chairman 


a For the most recent article on this subject, see “Federal Income Tax Returns in 
ay 2 ot J. M. Maguire, of the Harvard Law School, December, 1942 Bulletin, 
78-695. 
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Chapter Activities 


Colorado State College. A series of monthly study programs on 
the effect of the war on higher education is being sponsored this 
year by the chapter. Three speakers and a discussion leader 
have been selected for each meeting. The yearly program was 
sent to the faculty in the fall, but monthly notices have also been 
issued about a week in advance of each meeting. The monthly 
notice includes a bibliography of reference materials which are 
available in the college library. The subjects listed for considera- 
tion are as follows: Effect of the War on British and Canadian 
Colleges and Universities; Effect of the War on Chinese and Japa- 
nese Universities and Education; Effect of the War on Higher 
Education in Italy, Germany, and the Countries They Have 
Conquered; Effect of the War on Higher Education in the United 
States; and Effect of the War on Colorado State College: What 
Shall We Teach During and After the War, to Whom, and How? 

Cornell University. A luncheon meeting of the chapter was held 
on December 3 with about 60 members and guests in attendance. 
Election of chapter officers was held. Professor A. W. Gibson, 
Director of Resident Instruction in the College of Agriculture and 
Chairman of the University Committee on Student War Activi- 
ties, addressed the meeting on the war program of the University 
with particular reference to attendance and curricula for under- 
graduates. 

Illinois State Normal University. For four years the chapter has 
cooperated with other organizations of the community in promot- 
ing a program of adult education through the Bloomington-Normal 
Forum Association. This cooperation obligates the members of the 
local chapter to furnish a speaker for one of the forum meetings. 
During the 1942-43 season, as was the case three years ago, the 
chapter presented Professor Max Lerner of Williams College. 
Last season Professor T. V. Smith, of the University of Chicago 
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and a former member of the national Council, was presented, while 
two years ago the appearance of Professor Mortimer Adler of the 
University of Chicago was sponsored by the chapter. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney). The chapter held 
an open dinner meeting on December 4 which was well attended. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Louise Pound of the University of 
Nebraska, formerly a member of the Council and a Vice-President 
of the Association. 

Miss Pound emphasized the need of an organization such as the 
American Association of University Professors and outlined some 
of its fundamental principles or assumptions. Teachers are, 
she said, a part of the institution they serve; they should feel 
responsibility regarding educational policies and should have a 
part in determining them. She sketched the history of the Asso- 
ciation and spoke of some of its leading personalities, including its 
organizers and the secretaries who have served it. The original 
purposes of the Association, as stated by its founders, were cited, as 
were the early restrictions regarding membership. Some of the 
many problems with which the Association has to deal were re- 
viewed, as were the various standing committees which handle 
these problems. 

Miss Pound referred to the Association’s recognition in 1915 of 
the importance of the principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
and traced the developments that culminated in the 1940 statement 
of principles which was formulated by representatives of the 
Association of American Colleges and the American Association of 
University Professors. Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure endeavors to investigate all cases brought to its attention, 
to be thorough in its investigations, and to be just in its reports. 
A large percentage of its cases is adjusted without publicity; much 
of its most effective work is not widely known. Some complaints, 
too, are withdrawn after investigation has begun and some are 
rejected as being without merit. When administrative condi- 
tions in an institution are very bad, the breaches of good academic 
practice glaring, and standards not maintained, the institution is 
placed on a censured list by action of the Annual Meeting and the 
list is published in each issue of the Bu//etin of the Association; it is 
not removed from the list until conditions are remedied. Other 
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standing committees are less in the public eye than Committee A, 
but any complete picture of the organization’s activities must take 
them into account. The speaker reviewed some of the problems 
considered in national meetings which she had attended, and spoke 
of the live and varied topics treated in the Bulletin and of the 
various articles of importance to be found there. 

University of New Hampshire. The chapter met on November 
12 and held a panel discussion on the following topic: “A Report 
of Views Expressed at the Meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges of October 26-30, 1942.”” The panel members con- 
sisted of Acting Dean Leon W. Hitchcock of the College of Tech- 
nology who discussed the work of the committee which is co- 
operating with the Army in developing special war technology 
programs; of Director H. B. Stevens of General Extension Service 
who spoke on the general problems in extension work; and of 
Dean M. Gale Eastman of the College of Agriculture who dis- 
cussed the problems involved in the agricultural and food situation. 

At its December 10 meeting the chapter’s guest speaker was the 
Honorable Stephen M. Wheeler, Attorney General of the State of 
New Hampshire. His subject was “Legal Safeguards of the Staffs 
of State Universities—with Special Reference to New Hamp- 
shire.’ Mr. Wheeler discussed the problems of military leaves 
and of leaves for other types of service in connection with the war, 
expressing the opinion that academic institutions would be re- 
sponsible after the war for employment of staff members who left 
to participate in war activities. He also expressed the opinion 
that University employees would be regarded and treated as 
general state employees. 

Northwestern University. The topic of discussion at the Novem- 
ber 21 meeting of the chapter was “The Impact of the War on Aca- 
demic Standards.” The discussion leaders were: Professor E. L. 
Clark, Director of Admissions; Professor James W. Bell (Eco- 
nomics); and Professor J. William Buchanan (Biology). Profes- 
sor Clark discussed the effect of war conditions on the size of the 
student body, and indicated several reasons for anticipating only 
limited net losses in the number of student applications for the 
coming year. Among these is a revision of the admission practice 
to allow a larger proportion of women students. Professor Bell 
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warned that in adopting an accelerated program there is danger of 
impairing many academic standards. Credits and in turn degrees 
should not be granted for other than scholarly attainments of 
standard quality. Professor Buchanan discussed the difference 
in effect of the war on applied and pure science: applied science is 
activated while pure science is depressed even to the point of 
suspension. Wartime conditions, general and specific, deflect the 
personnel engaged in pure science, preempt its space, time and 
equipment, and waste its productivity. 

Pennsylvania State College. The program of the last meeting of 
the calendar year on December 2 was designed to acquaint the 
many new members and the prospective members with the work 
of the Association and of the chapter. Following a general report 
by the president, Professor W. E. Butt, on the activities of the 
year during which the chapter met eight times and the executive 
committee fourteen times, the chairmen of several committees re- 
ported briefly. Professor F. J. Tschan, Chairman of the national 
Committee on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, spoke of the 
activities of the Association in general, referring briefly to its work 
in behalf of academic freedom and tenure. Professor L. A. Dog- 
gett, a former member of the national Council and the chairman of 
the reorganized chapter committee on Faculty Welfare, men- 
tioned its accomplishments with respect to group insurance and 
hospitalization, retirement provisions, etc., and indicated the com- 
mittee’s plans for the immediate future. The chairman of the 
committee on Instructional Problems, Dr. R. H. Waters, cited 
some of the adjustments which had been made during the four 
years of the committee’s existence. Dr. B. V. Moore, chairman 
of a committee to advise the president of the college, reported that 
this committee, at the invitation of President R. D. Hetzel, has 
participated for the last ten months in the deliberations and de- 
cisions of the Council of Administration which is composed of 
deans and administrative officers. 


Representatives 


The following members represented the American Association 
of University Professors on the occasions indicated: 
Rudolf Kagey (New York University) at the inauguration of Dr. 
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Harry Noble Wright as president of The City College (New York), 
September 30. 
C. F. Littell (Cornell College) at the inauguration of Dr. Charles 
Albert Anderson as president of Coe College, November 12. 
Albert D. Menut (Syracuse University) at the inauguration of 
Dr. Everett Needham Case as president of Colgate University, 
September 24. 


Membership Records 


The annual letter of inquiry regarding possible changes in status 
of members or transfers in positions was sent to all chapters early 
in October. Every member of the Association is urged to help in 
checking this essential information and to report changes of address 
or transfers to the General Secretary and to chapter officers. 

Information is desired concerning the present or permanent 
address of each of the following members for whom mail was 
returned by the post office, marked “‘address unknown:” 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 


Appleman D. R. 
Buell, Llewellyn M. 
Burton, Roland C. 
Cameron, Lester W. 
Cardwell, Mrs. T. C. 
Childs, Frances S. 
Cole, Gerald 

Craig, Homer V. 
DaVault, James W. 
Fish, Harold S. 
Foner, Jack D. 


(Westminster College) 
(Yale University) 


(State University of Iowa) 
(University of Wisconsin) 


(Baylor University) 
(Brooklyn College) 
(Tarkio College) 
(University of Texas) 


(Louisiana State University) 


(Presbyterian College) 
(The City College) 


New Wilmington, Pa. 
New Haven Conn. 
Towa City, lowa 
Madison, Wis. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tarkio, Mo. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Clinton, S. C. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hutchins, Joseph S. 
Kemp, Hardy 

King, Edward L. 
Miller, J. B. - 

Mulders, Gerard F. W. 
Murphy, Charles D. 


(Western Reserve University) Cleveland, Ohio 
(Ohio State University) Columbus, Ohio 
(Mississippi State College) Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
(University of Tulsa) Tulsa, Okla. 
(University of Redlands) Redlands, Calif. 
(University of Maryland) College Park, Md. 


Nichols, E. L. 
O’Day, Marcus D. 
Owen, Charles A., Jr. 
Pierce, Harold F. 
Preston, Newell T. 
Schmitz, Matthias F. 
Terry, Milton E., Jr. 


(Cornell University) 
(Reed College) 
(University of Buffalo) 
(Columbia University) 
(Maryville College) 
(Smith College) 

(Blue Ridge College) 


Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Fort Crofts, S. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Windsor, Ont. 


— 
ig 
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Invitations to Membership 


The officers and Council of the Association wish to thank the 
many members and chapter officers who have recently submitted 
to the Association’s Washington office the names of prospective 
members. To each of the persons thus suggested, a letter of 
invitation to become a nominee for membership in the Association 
has been sent. With each of these letters there were enclosed a 
nomination form and a copy of the recently revised circular of 
information which indicates the nature and purposes of the 
Association and the scope of its interests and work. 

It is hoped that many more members will suggest persons to 
whom Association literature may be sent and that many members 
will personally explain to their nonmember colleagues the nature, 
purposes, and work of the Association and will extend to them 
invitations to membership. Many members have found it help- 
ful to lend their copies of recent issues of the Bulletin to prospec- 
tive members. Nomination forms and circulars of information 
will be sent upon request to individual members and to chapters 
in such quantities as may be desired. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


January 27, 1943 


Dear Editor: 


Many members of the profession doubtless receive free tuition 
for their children at the university where they serve, but many 
doubtless prefer to have their children go to college away from 
home. 

If Professor Smith of X University and Professor Jones of Y 
University have children starting in college in 1944, why might it 
not be possible for them to exchange tuition credits? The in- 
creasing costs of education make it difficult for many teachers to 
provide room, board, and tuition for their sons and daughters 
if they study elsewhere, but if the tuition problem were solved 
other expenses might be cared for. 

Since the question concerns many members of the profession, it 
is of appropriate A. A. U. P. concern. I do not know whether a for- 
mal committee is called for, but the Washington office might can- 
vass the colleges and see which ones would consider such exchange 
arrangements. At first these could be on an individual basis; 
later on, a fixed policy might emerge. The simplest plan would be 
the publication in the Bu/letin of a list of institutions who would be 
agreeable to this scheme. Then, if Professor Smith of X University 
had a son ready for college in 1944, he might inquire through 
A. A. U. P. chapter officers at three or four appropriate schools as 
to whether they had a member with a son or daughter ready for 
school at the same time. 


Sincerely yours, 
Georce B. Cressey, Chairman 
Department of Geology and Geography 
Syracuse University 


The Bulletin hopes that Professor Cressey’s suggestion will be 
given consideration by the membership of the Association, and in- 
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vites individual members and chapters to indicate to the Washing- 
ton office whether they favor the suggested plan.—Tue Epiror 


January I, 1943 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Your circular letter of November 17, 1942 has just reached me. 
I must confess that I had made up my mind to let my membership 
in the Association lapse for the duration. However, the argument 
brought forward in your and Professor Laprade’s editorial of Oc- 
tober, 1942 has convinced me of my shortsightedness. 

Enclosed is a check for $4.50 in Canadian funds which I trust 
will be sufficient to cover my annual dues for the past year. In 
the event that I am not in a geographical position to attend to this 
matter next year, please do not strike me off your list. I will pay 
up my dues as soon as it is possible. 

It is my hope that your editorial will meet with a favorable 
response from all the other members who, like myself, are tempo- 
rarily divorced from our profession. It occurs to me that the As- 
sociation might consider a resolution to the effect that after the 
war “the absentees” should be given some priority in the obtaining 
of positions or at least no penalty should be enacted for not keeping 
up with those who have been able to advance themselves by honest 
effort and devotion to duty on the academic front. What I have 
in mind is not some form of special favor for the “‘soldier-scholar” 
but merely a well-defined recognition of the handicap which a man 
acquires during the hiatus of three or four years in the armed 
forces. Eventually we may become better instructors and/or 
scholars, but it will take us some time to get back into the groove. 
Some of us, I am quite sure, will need plenty of help and encourage- 
ment from our former colleagues. 

Please accept my best wishes for a successful and productive 
year for the American Association of University Professors. 


Sincerely yours, 
Donatp D. Cameron, Lieut. 
#1 Discrimination Unit (Mil. Int. 2) 
[On leave from the Canadian Army HQRS. 
University of California] Ottawa, Canada 
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[Lieut. Cameron’s letter is typical of many letters received from 
members of the Association now in the armed forces. These let- 
ters indicate an awareness of the significance of the Association in 
the work of higher education. 

The Association is solicitous of the professional welfare of the 
“soldier-scholar’’ and is using and will continue to use its influence 
in his behalf to the end that when peace shall have been won it will 
be possible for him to resume his work as a teacher and scholar.— 
Tue Epiror.] 
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The Training of Secondary School Teachers, Especially with 
Reference to English. Report of a Joint Committee of Harvard 
College and of the Graduate School of Education. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp.171 $1.50 


This report contains the deliberations of a faculty committee 
set up to answer the question, how shall Harvard best educate 
teachers of English for the secondary school? The discussions 
out of which the recommendations grew are set forth lucidly and 
succinctly and are of interest to all who have to do with secondary 
school teaching or with the education of those who do that teach- 
ing. 

The report shows a clear recognition of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the schools: the wide diversity of backgrounds among 
the pupils; the inadequacy of school budgets; the confused 
objectives and curricula; the “meager scholarship, slight pro- 
fessional knowledge, and little general culture” of the teachers 
themselves; and the tendency for the time, energy, and pro- 
fessional study of teachers to be directed to activities required 
for dealing with maladjusted pupils rather than to the guidance 
of normal pupils in intellectual pursuits. To further complicate 
the problem of planning a program of education for teachers of 
secondary-school English the committee finds little agreement 
as to what the specific job of such a teacher is. Shall he be given 
preparation which will equip him to teach “formal” or “functional” 
grammar; to approach speech and the speech arts historically 
or conventionally; to give pupils drill in simple expository writing, 
to provide opportunities for “creative writing’ as release for 
adolescent emotionalism, to base writing and speaking upon 
economic, political, sociological, or other contemporary social 
problems; to improve the English spoken by the pupils, to coach 
public speaking, to ameliorate speech defects, or to do other 
specialized jobs in this area; to teach literature or reading? 
The implied preference of the Harvard committee is, in each case, 
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for the first choice. For extra-curricular and “guidance”’ activi- 
ties, as for those in motion picture and radio appreciation, 
the committee would offer no preparation, believing that the 
program of equipping the “English teacher gua English teacher” 
is already too complex and that the schools may eventually employ 
teachers especially prepared for these important tasks. 

A chapter is devoted to an analysis of the profound difference 
in educational philosophy held by schools of education and by 
colleges of liberal arts. That this difference in philosophy still 
exists even among those making this report is patent: the recom- 
mendation of courses in education for the prospective teacher of 
English “‘is based entirely on the formal recognition of the practical 
expediency of getting certified. . . . Furthermore, the com- 
mittee makes the assumption . . . that the courses . . . will be 
taught at least as well, on the average, as the courses in English 
and other academic subjects which the students take in college. 
On no other assumptions can courses in education for prospective 
teachers of English be recommended at all.’”” The committee, 
however, pleads for cooperation among all the arts and sciences 
(considering education both an art and a science) and for a re- 
incorporation of education into the universitas litterarum. As 
means to this end, it urges the science of education to develop 
a clear understanding of its own methodology and to relate the 
training of prospective instructors in schools or departments of 
education more closely to the liberal arts; and asks that the 
liberal arts colleges provide “a type of academic teacher who not 
only knows his subject but who also possesses sufficient perspec- 
tive and wisdom to combine the liberal and the technical respon- 
sibilities of education into a culturally productive unit.” A 
deep realization of the urgent need of the cooperation of the 
two groups is evident throughout the report. 

Those concerned with the teaching of English in high schools 
would do well to read thoughtfully, and more than once, the section 
of the Report entitled “Possible Aims of Teaching English in the 
Secondary Schools.” Here the committee has attempted what 
it calls a “Herculean task”: to set forth the purposes of high- 
school English teaching ‘“‘so simply and directly as to command 
the adherence of all parties to the controversy—the collegiate 
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department of English, the school of education, the secondary 
schools, and the public at large.” These purposes the committee 
conceives to be the improving of pupils’ ability:. (1) to speak 
clearly and agreeably with correctness of pronunciation and 
without affectation; (2) to think and to reach reasonable con- 
clusions, and to put these conclusions into orderly written or 
spoken English; (3) to perceive the raison a’ etre of an indispensable 
quantum of grammar; and (4) to understand and enjoy (intel- 
lectually, aesthetically, and ethically) masterpieces of our literary 
heritage. The committee shows its awareness of the fact that 
it is impossible to acomplish this last purpose with pupils who 
have not yet learned to read, but emphatically rejects the practice 
of cutting off “the majority of high-school pupils . . . from so rich 
a portion of their cultural heritage merely because they are not 
going to college. . . .”. These aims are set up as ideals to be 
modified when conditions demand. 

Considerable emphasis is given to the dangers and limitations 
of “teaching conversation,” “creative writing,” semantics, propa- 
ganda analysis, correlation, survey courses, literary criticism, 
dependence upon “pupil interest,” predominance of contemporary 
reading materials, and other practices. While many teachers 
would not agree in each instance with the committee’s attitude 
toward the items characterized as “dangerous,” no one could fail 
to applaud the insistence that English teaching free itself from 
pressures “to adopt all sorts of materials, to become a grab-bag 
for all manner of interests,” that it relate all its activities ‘‘to some 
fairly coherent central purpose,” and thus prevent “dilution, loss 
of coherence, loss of a clear and recognized content.” 

As preparation for teaching English in secondary schools the 
committee disapproves of the four-year liberal arts program capped 
by a year of professional study; it recommends that Harvard 
set up a five-year program for the M.A. in Teaching, to consist 
of two years of general education and three years of English and 
education, with joint supervision of the program by the Graduate 
School of Education and the subject matter department. The 
education courses suggested are those required by state certification 
regulations, amounting to a minimum of three quarters of a year 
of systematic study. Admission to the final three years’ program 
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is dependent upon the candidate’s passing an oral and a written 
examination designed to test (a) his personality; (b) his “voca- 
tion for teaching”; (c) his command of good diction, clean-cut 
enunciation, and relatively fluent English; (d) his command of 
competent written English. 


Columbia University Ipa A. JEwettT 


The Development of University Centers in the South, edited with an 
introduction by A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville: The Peabody Press 
and The Vanderbilt University Press, 1942. Pp. 128. $1.00. 


The papers in this volume were read at the dedication of the 
Joint University Library at Nashville on December § and 6, 1941. 
Those who planned the program felt that on such an occasion “‘it 
was fitting not merely to describe and appraise this new type of 
library effort but to identify it with the regional university center 
movement of which it is a part.” (Page 9.) 


Dr. Kuhlman indicates that the lack of resources for higher 
education in the South as disclosed in 1934 in the findings of the 
Committee on Graduate Instruction of the American Council on 
Education was the challenge to which the development of uni- 
versity centers is the response. These findings disclosed “that in 
no southern institution were certain subjects mentioned [as ade- 
quate for research] that are basic to the development of the re- 
sources of the region, such as bacteriology, engineering, fine arts, 
geography, nutrition, plant physiology, and soil science. Briefly 
this appraisal meant that in the entire South not a single university 
of first rank was found.” (Page 10.) In order to remedy this 
condition with the limited funds and resources available it was 
necessary for the South to take the lead in developing new types of 
educational enterprise. In the place of competition and duplica- 
tion among individual institutions, attempts were made to in- 
augurate programs of cooperation and coordination among 
groups of institutions. The planning and progress of such pro- 
grams in Georgia, New Orleans, North Carolina, and Nashville 
are described in this volume. (Chapter II.) 
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Although these programs differ in purpose and emphasis, “a 
feature common to the four university centers described is the 
recognition that the strengthening of library resources is a pre- 
requisite to the more adequate support of the projected educa- 
tional, research, and cultural programs . . . especially on the uni- 
versity level.” (Page 11.) It is natural for librarians to exagger- 
ate the importance of the library in research, but sometimes, as in 
this case, exaggeration leads to distortion. In order to develop 
the study of subjects specifically mentioned by Dr. Kuhlman as 
vitally needed in the South, the first essentials are laboratories and 
salaries and not libraries. Great research libraries serve mainly 
for research in history and related disciplines and if there is any 
type of scholar of which the South already has enough it is the 
historian. In Dr. Bishop’s paper on “The Library’s Contribution 
to Scholarship” the fact that research libraries can contribute 
little to the solution of the basic problems of the South is made 
very clear, albeit unintentionally. Every instance Dr. Bishop 
gives of a great collection and the research it makes possible sub- 
stantiates this thesis. For example, even if we grant the cultural 
significance of ‘“‘Michigan’s great—indeed almost unrivaled— 
collection of papyri, its Latin, Coptic, Arabic, and Persian manu- 
scripts” surely it cannot be said that similar collections are the 
hope of the South. 

Chapter III, called “The Library and Higher Education,” con- 
tains an account of the Joint University Library by its director, 
Dr. Kuhlman; an estimate of the wider significance of the Joint 
University Library by Dean Wilson; and a discussion of ‘“Teach- 
ing with Books” by Dr. Branscomb. Dr. Kuhlman gives a full 
account of the planning of the library, its novel financial and ad- 
ministrative arrangements, and of the building and its functions. 
It is noteworthy that most of the libraries maintained by the 
cooperating institutions are to be continued. The Joint Univer- 
sity Library is just another library in addition to the Scarritt 
library, the Peabody library, the departmental libraries, the 
medical library, and the law library. For the purposes that it is 
called upon to serve, the new library is much too big, even when 
the possibility of future growth is taken into account. Of course 
the building is air conditioned and is designed as a Mecca for all 
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scholars from the South Central region. But only a large influx 
of such seekers after wisdom (and comfort) will save the building 
from becoming a distinguished white elephant. This may seem a 
harsh judgment but here are the facts: Scarritt College in 1939 had 
an enrollment of 31 and has its own library; Peabody is a teacher’s 
college of about 600 students and boasts “‘one of the best libraries 
in America for equipping students for the profession of teaching.” 
If we eliminate from Vanderbilt’s graduate enrollment those pro- 
vided for in special libraries or who do most of their work in 
laboratories, there remain about 50 graduate students and §5 in 
the School of Religion. To serve these students the library pro- 
vides: one room with individually assigned working space for 
150; 90 carrells; a School of Religion library seating 60, a 
bibliographical laboratory seating 60; five seminar rooms (“‘not 
classrooms”) seating 12 to 18; and 42 faculty research studies. 
This is opulence if not waste, especially if the more pressing needs 
of the region are considered. 

Dr. Branscomb’s paper reinforces this conclusion by showing, 
among other things, that undergraduates who are also sump- 
tuously provided for neither need nor use large libraries. An 
individualized program of instruction may increase the use of the 
library but it will, at the same time, make the reserve book room 
an anachronism. 

The balance of the papers consists largely of congratulatory mes- 
sages tuned to the occasion. All herald the new day of coopera- 
tion and deplore the wasteful competition of the past. The réle 
of the foundations in encouraging cooperation is emphasized, but 
this very help must raise a question as to ultimate benefits of 
cooperation between “‘sovereign”’ institutions. Successful cooper- 
ation on the basis of outside funds proves nothing; the millennium 
will dawn when two or more institutions demonstrate that a co- 
operative program will save so much money and prove so bene- 
ficial that they embark on the program without asking the foun- 
dations to underwrite it. 


Duke University Mortimer TAUBE 
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The Curriculum of Democratic Education, by Charles C. Peters. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. Pp. ix + 
307. 2.75. 


There will never be any diminution in the output of educa- 
tional literature, for education has become that kind of profes- 
sion. Teaching has always been the vocation par excellence 
of discontent. It is inherent as well as chronic for teachers to be 
ambitiously dissatisfied and for schools to be progressively ex- 
pansive—and in an increasing number of instances expansively 
progressive. With our improved facilities for publication educa- 
tional authorship in itself has become a profession. Out of this 
great abundance of books dealing with the growing perplexities 
of instruction all along the American educational ladder there 
appear some titles that bear watching. To be conservative and 
cautious in education has its advantages, but to be indifferent 
and reactionary is doubly dangerous—harmful to the children 
we serve and in the long run injurious to the individuals who 
insist that there is very little value in anything sponsored by the 
so-called cult of pedagogy. 

Two superior volumes on the curriculum were recently published 
by Franklin Bobbitt and Henry Morrison. They were reviewed 
in the Bulletin for April, 1941. Another volume in the same 
general field is now available for examination and study—“The 
Curriculum of Democratic Education,” by Charles C. Peters. 
It is addressed primarily to classroom teachers and to the students 
of departments of education and psychology, but because of its 
social approach it will appeal also to applied sociologists and 
students of what has been known as the “sociology of teaching.” 
The content of this newest contribution to democratic education 
is a summons to high responsibility on the part of those whose 
function it is to operate the curriculum and to suggest procedures 
for its improvement. The plan outlined by Dr. Peters is for the 
purpose of helping to implement concretely a democratic philos- 
ophy of education in our daily instructional performance. It 
assumes that education has the same basic meaning for teachers 
on all grade levels, including college instruction. 

The theory is here introduced that education means practicing 
life activities under scientific supervision during the institutional 
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apprenticeship of impressionable youth, and it is claimed that 
this view of education relates to the whole program of social 
reconstruction as well as to the formal administration of the cur- 
riculum in the school. Two supposedly divergent educational 
creeds are current: the child-centered, socialized, progressive 
school of thought on the one hand and the systematic, scientifically 
derived, civic-need-centered approach to educational activity 
on the other hand. The point is made that these differences are 
more apparent than real and that the mutual opposition can 
readily be resolved in both theory and practice. For this reason 
alone Dr. Peters’ book is deserving of recognition and careful 
investigation. Where confusion is the educational condition today, 
fusion and harmony are desired for the future, and whoever 
attempts a reconciliation of viewpoints and interests should be 
given an attentive audience. 

Throughout this unique volume are to be found specific pro- 
posals for putting a forward-looking philosophy of education into 
practice, and the curriculum program vigorously presented seeks 
to organize into a synthesis these two seemingly alternating 
educational methods of attack. A very striking and commend- 
able feature is the series of chapters running from nine through 
thirteen, revealing clear-cut snapshots of the desirable democratic 
school in action. More definitely and officially these units of 
the text are listed under Part II as “Illustrations of the Operation 
of a Socialized Curriculum.” These descriptive passages repre- 
sent the more complimentary processes of instruction throughout 
the grades of the elementary and secondary school, with chapter 
twelve stressing favorable instructional procedures on the college- 
university level, with some attention given to parental education 
as a means of sowing the seed for further improvement in 
our public schools. The twenty-two pages devoted to higher 
education will well repay any sincere, self-evaluating college 
professor whose ideal of scholarship includes some personal aspira- 
tion for superior instructional proficiency. 

Chapter thirteen is concerned with a number of nonacademic 
educational agencies, demonstrating the full sweep of our Ameri- 
can educational machine. Between pages 248 and 268 will be 
found thirteen distinct citations of what may be. called extra- 
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curricular instruction in the best sense of the term, including 
even the re-education of men and women who are approaching 
old age. Education for the home, the shop, the street, and for 
social sharing over a wide area is exhibited here as emerging 
in even the most out-of-the-way places in a democratic social 
order. Chapter fourteen introduces a broad variety of state- 
ments and principles contributing to the formulation of a worthy 
and workable philosophy of American education. Readers of 
this section will be induced to test their own thinking and interpret 
their own intellectual past in terms of the current thought of our 
leading philosophers of education. 

The most original and constructive feature of the entire volume 
is to be found in Part III. Here are revealed educational blue- 
prints representing a thousand unit attributes of social com- 
petency and personal culture. They are set up as inventory 
schedules, by means of which students are able to measure them- 
selves and to be scored by their instructors and classmates. These 
comprise sixty-three pages of text, and they have great possi- 
bilities. Although the idea is sound and substantial benefit can 
be derived from their faithful use, these blueprint items will not 
be uniformly available to the individuals who could profit most 
from their adoption. The curriculum outline, furthermore, is 
incomplete without additional subject matter created as the raw 
material of democratic courses of study consistent with the edu- 
cational creed developed in the preceding pages. If these blue- 
prints could have been published as the nucleus of a manual of 
pupil evaluation and if the profiles drawn had been assembled and 
translated into a chart symbolizing the most urgent needs of our 
youth for efficient social relationships and individual character 
qualities, we would then have had the meat and blood substance 
of a fairly universally serviceable curriculum of democratic educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Peters has given profound consideration to the crying 
needs of our twentieth century education. Right now we are 
absorbed in securing industrial and military skill and power on- 
a mass scale, and this is receiving greater concentration than the 
American people have ever devoted to any other national problem. 
When the guns have been put away and when the bombs have 
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ceased to serve their vital emergency purpose, then we shall want 
to put to work men and women of intellectual and educational 
courage and initiative. It takes high intelligence to win a war, 
and it also takes vision and ability of exceptional quality to main- 
tain the peace that we hope to establish. Harold Benjamin has 
stated in the editorial introduction to this book that both the 
tactics of war-making and the strategy of educational recon- 
struction have to be mastered by a people who aspire to rebuild 
the structure of our civilization. ‘When at last the blazing 
guns are silenced such people will not sit and stare vacantly 
at their empty hands. They will know full well what to do then 
because they will have dealt with matters of great moment now.” 

It is to provide this type of training for the children of an exceed- 
ingly critical era that Dr. Peters has given us such a solid discus- 
sion of a progressive curriculum. To him there is nothing myster- 
ious about the business of teaching. Sensing the significance of 
habit formation in learning and the inescapable importance of 
persistent practice and motivated drill in teaching, we shall be 
able to improve our ways of living and expand our concepts of 
the good life in a democracy. In the past there have been by- 
paths that have hampered instructors and retarded youth. For 
many generations we were misled by the doctrine of formal 
discipline, and for centuries the pious memorization of phrases 
has been substituted for genuine learning. In recent years 
we have been deluded by the sentimental appeal of spontaneous 
self-expression activities as the panacea for perfect instruction. 
Mistakes we have too long been making. Perhaps we shall show 
just a little more wisdom and commit just a few less blunders 
if we shall utilize institutional time and human capacity in helping 
children to learn to do the things they will be called upon to do 
seriously throughout life. If the school can arrange its schedule 
of requirements so that there will always be an opportunity for 
our young people to prepractice to the point of competence 
the essential duties of productive citizenship, then we shall be on 
the high road to the realization of a democracy that will endure. 


Pennsylvania State College Carrot D. CHampPLin 
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RECEIPTS 1941 


Membership Dues $53,852.96 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 846.80 
Advertising 229.33 
Interest 373-47 

304.00 


Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary of General Secretary $ 7,750.00 
Salary of Associate Secretary 5,687.51 
Salaries of Assistants 15,031.71 


Stationery and Supplies (including Printing and 
Mimeographing) 2,121.14 
Telephone and Telegraph 457.08 
“575.35 
2,993 -33 
Taxes, Insurance, Auditor 713.84 
Furniture and Equipment 653.88 
Bulletin Printing and Mailing 8,313.91 
Committee A Field 1,426.63 
Committee E Field 160.62 
Committee T Field 2.80 
Other Committees Field 534.56 
Council Travel 2,629.94 
Speakers Travel 
American Council on Education 


Total Disbursements, Current Account 
Surplus, Current Account 
Cost per Member 


1942 


$51,623.77 
696.51 
258.00 
*417.39 
283.99 


$53,079.66 


8,400.00 
35345 -45 
16,228 .69 
51.98 
200.00 


2,413.54 
395.92 
195.62 

3,480.00 
712.97 
668. 50 

*9,574-93 
647.28 
207 .08 
324.60 

71,494.06 
1973.25 
100.00 


$48,713.87 
45365 .79 
3.02 


Treasurer's 200.00 

5,498.50 
3-11 
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Summary of Cash and Fund Accounts for the Year 1942 


Checking Account:® 


Balance January 1, 1942: 
Available for Current Dis- 
bursements............ $686.08 
Balance of Special Appro- 
priation for Furniture 


and Equipment........ 972.05 
Balance of Committee Q 
611.01 $ 2,269.14 


53,079.66 $55,348.80 


Deduct: 


Current Disbursements............. $48,713.87 
Transfer to Savings Accounts....... §,000.00 
Purchase Furniture and Equipment. 972.05 54,685.92 


Balance Available December 31, 1942. $ 662.88 


Committee Q Grant...... $611.01 
Balance, General Purposes 51.87 


662.88 


Savings Accounts:* 


Balance, January 1, 1942............. $25,000.00 
Deposited during 


Total, December 31, 1942.........- 


Life Membership Fund:* 


Balance, January 1, 1942............ $ 1,226.06 
Interest added in 


Balance, December 31, 1942.........- $ 1,059.52 
Total Assets, December 31, 1942........ $31,722.40 


Current Receipts 
$30,000.00 
Transferred to Current Account...... 185.00 
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Certificate of the Auditor 


I have audited the accounts and records of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors for the year ended December 31, 1942. In my opinion the foregoing 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the year and the summary of cash 
and fund accounts correctly show the changes in these accounts and the balances 
at December 31, 1942. 

(Signed) Richard N. Owens 
Certified Public Accountant, Illinois, 1923 


Explanatory Notes 


It should be understood that the allowances for committee field work cover only 
those expenses the committees incur outside the Association’s Washington office, 
including travel expenses, legal advice, postage, and stenographic assistance. A 
large part of the expenses of the Washington office listed in this report as telephone 
and telegraph, stationery and supplies, salaries of assistants, and salaries of the 
General Secretary and of the Associate Secretary represents expenditures and serv- 
ices devoted to he work of these committees, particularly to that of Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 


1 Decrease due to sma!ler membership as a result of war conditions, See Record of Mem- 
bership, page 170. 

2 Decrease due to fact that the bill of one advertiser was not paid until January, 1943. 
This amount ($150.00) has been entered in the books for 1943. 

+ Because of an error on the part of the Harvard Trust Company in reporting to the Asso- 
ciation the amount of interest earned in 1942, the balance is $2.81 more than that shown. 
This amount will be taken into the books in 1943 along with interest earned in 1943. 

4 Included purchase of 3-cent stamped envelopes for 1941 and 1942. 

5 Increase due in large part to increased cost of paper and printing. 

* Committee A investigations during 1942 involved less travel than in 1941. 

7 Decrease due to fact that the Annual Meeting and the Council meeting were canceled 
in compliance with the request of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

* The Checking Account is deposited in the American Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C. The Savings Accounts and the Life Membership Fund are deposited 
in the Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Fiorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a uni- 
versity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discre- 
tion of the Council in an American-controlled institution situ- 
ated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be 
nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for 
Junior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 


| 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article II1I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session 
of the Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote for 
that office shall be taken in accordance with the “single transfer- 
able vote”’ system, #. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate cast- 
ing it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., be- 
fore the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no nomi- 
nee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever 
nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereepon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re- 
election to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the 
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office of President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the 
office. In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall 
have power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in 
the case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 
term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. Itshall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish every 
nomination in the next following issue of the Bulletin of the As- 
sociation, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, with 
thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association, 
in which the responsible management of the Association and the 
control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of the 
Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the 
Council. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It 
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shall have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current 
expenditures of the Association. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It 
shall deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the 
time, place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Budletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to dele- 
gate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not less 
than six members including the President and the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to appoint other committees to investigate and report 
on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to become effective at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each Active Member shall pay four dollars and each Asso- 
ciate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues. 

2. Emeritus Members shall pay no dues 

3. Non-payment of dues by an Active, Associate, or Junior 
Member for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a 
case a member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of 
arrears.! 

1 It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the end 


of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required 
for that year only. 
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4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 
any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 
of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

5. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members.! 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a 
proportional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting im- 
possible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion 
of the Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with 
conditions created by war or other national emergency. 


1By vote of the Council, Emeritus Members who pay no dues may receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 
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2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be 
entitled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to 
avote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote | 
of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other 
Active Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and vot- 
ing. The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association 
shall be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. If an Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the 
provision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general 
Annual Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by 
mail. Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as de- 
scribed in Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office-—After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
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nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council 
letter invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council 
as to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, 
the Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, 
and shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meet- 
ing at Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to 
the Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the 
name of an Active Member connected with an institution located 
in that one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the 
basis of approximately equal Active membership in which the 
member submitting the name resides. After receiving the tabu- 
lated list, the Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of 
professional interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received 
from members, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council 
membership, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, 
before the inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the 
consent of the nominees is secured. 
The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: | Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District II: Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including 
Pennsylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: | Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 

toba, and Alberta. 
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District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., 
N. Mex. 

District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., 
Hawaii, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment 
or by Council action. 

Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the As- 
sociation resident within the district from which the Council mem- 
ber is to be chosen, provided that in determining the required 
number of signatures not more than ten of those signing a nomi- 
nating petition shall be members of a single chapter. Nomina- 
tions for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be 
made by petition signed by not less than 150 Active Members of 
the Association, provided that in determining the required number 
of signatures not more than 15 of those signing the petition shall 
be members of a single chapter and not more than go shall be 
members of a single district. No member shall sign more than 
one petition. Petitions presenting nominees shall be filed in the 
office of the General Secretary not later than November fifteenth. 
The names of the persons nominated by the Nominating Commit- 
tee, together with a brief biography of each nominee, shall be 
printed in the October number of the Budletin. The names of all 
nominees, including those nominated by.the Nominating Com- 
mittee, together with a brief biography of each nominee and a 
statement of the method of his nomination, shall be printed in the 
December number of the Bulletin. The General Secretary shall 
prepare printed official ballots containing the names and brief bi- 
ographies of all nominees, and in each case a statement of the 
method of nomination, for use at the Annual Meeting. Should 
the Annual Meeting be scheduled for October or November in- 
stead of for December, the Nominating Committee shall report to 
the General Secretary not later than May 1 for publication in the 
June and October issues of the Bud/etin and nominations by peti- 
tion shall be filed not later than September 15 for publication in the 
October Bulletin. 
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At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shail have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall keep 
them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one year. 
The Council of the Association shall have power to order a recount 
by a special committee appointed for the purpose whenever in the 
discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable because of 
doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and 
on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power to declare 
the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed to 
every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Association shall ex- 
tend from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters —The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed 
necessary on account of the geographical separation of different 
parts of the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires 
who is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter 
may exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, 
after suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If 
it seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and 
with other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
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Chapters should in general act as members of faculties rather than 
in the name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make 
recommendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with 
the Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He 
shall collect the membership dues and any other sums due the 
Association and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have 
charge of the office of the Association and be responsible for its 
efficient and economical management. He shall be a member of 
the editorial committee of the official periodical. He may with the 
approval of the President delegate any of these duties to an Asso- 
ciate Secretary or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries 
appointed by the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer —The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to 
the Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as 
the Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Coun- 
cil authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries de- 
termined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the 
General Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval 
of two of these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for 
the year shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council 
for approval the President shall give the members of the Council 
an opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the 
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membership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have immediate supervision of the financial management of the 
Association, employing an auditor annually and making invest- 
ment of surplus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be 
responsible for approval of the budget prepared by the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be 
referred to it by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be 
held at the call of the President as its chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP’ 
and 
RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1943 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. Active 6. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur,Ga. Active 3. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. W. Ford, Pres.; Eldora Flint, 
Sec. Active 30. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter Officers: Leah Dennis, Pres.; W. H. Trum- 
bauer, Sec. Active 9. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officers: E. L. Rauber, Pres.; 
R. O. Christenson, Sec. Active 21. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 3. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: W. J. Miller, Pres.; I. W. 
Russell, Sec. Active 97. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Active 3. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N.Y. Active 4. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officer: D. L. Randall, Pres. Active 12. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 2. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. Active 10. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: F. F. Seely, Pres.; Alice B. Kemp, 
Sec. Active 38. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 1. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American International College, Springfield, Mass. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: M. C. Batchelder, Sec. Active 
21. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: G. R. Taylor, Pres.; G. A. Craig, 
Sec. Active 30. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Chapter Officer: G. E. Owen, Pres. Active 5. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Klonda Lynn, Pres.; 
Agnes M. Allen, Sec. Active 19. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. Active 6. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officer: G. F. Herrick, Pres. Active 30. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 4. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: A. S. Humphreys, Pres.; 
H. H. Kronenberg, Sec. Active 49. Medical School, Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Offi- 
cers: R. W. Boyle, Pres.; Jeff Banks, Sec. Active 15. 

Asheville College, Asheville, N.C. Active 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Chapter Officer: Arthur Stunz, Pres. Active 10. 


_} This listing is of Active and Junior Members at institutions on the Asso- 
ciation’s eligible list. For complete statistics of membership see page 170. 
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Atlanta University, Atlanta Ga. Chapter Officers: Mercer Cook, Pres.; Hattie V. Feger, 
Sec. Active 22. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. F. 
Staack, Pres.; O.L. Nordstrom, Sec. Active 16. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 3. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. M. Blocher, Pres.; C. E. 
Feuchter, Sec. Active 33. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. H. Barnard, Pres.; J. M. 
Shales, Sec. Active 30. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. H. Genzmer, Pres.; 
Artine Artinian, Sec. Active 7. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Active 11. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: L. V. Larson, Pres.; Allie Webb, Sec. 
Active 54; Junior 1. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officer: A. M. Coon, Pres. Active 6. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N.J. Active 13. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 2. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: Louis Smith, Pres.; J. W. Sattler, Sec. 
Active 48. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. O. Deere, Pres.; G. W. Kleihege, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Earl McKenzie, Pres.; Margaret 
Sparks, Sec. Active 9. 

Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings, Mont. Active 7. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 3. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 3. 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. Active 1. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Active 2. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: C. P. Merlino, Pres.; O. B. Tabor, 
Sec. Active 61. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Active 10. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. L. Rew, 
Pres.; Madge Johnson, Sec. Active 58. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. C. Perkins, Pres.; J. H. 
Shroyer, Sec. Active 22. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 5. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt, Pres.; 
H. Van R. Wilson, Sec. Active 127. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officer: G. B. L. Smith, 
Pres. Active 17. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter Officers: Hans Kurath, Pres.; W. C. Beatty, 
Sec. Active 49. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 30; 
Junior 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: A. I. Frantz, Pres.; J. S. Gold, 
Sec. Active 29. Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Chapter Officer: Arthur Bern- 
hart, Pres. Active 12. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: E. R. Ott, Pres.; L. P. Kurtz, 
Sec. Active 58; Junior 1. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. C. Friesner, Pres.; Florence 
I. Morrison, Sec. Active 48. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
H.N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 56; Junior 1. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: F. L. Paxson, Pres.; C. D. 
Chretien, Sec. Active 148. 
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California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. W. Waddell, Pres.; 
H. M. Karr, Sec. Active 145; Junior 1. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Active 3. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 3. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: L. M. Beattie, 
Pres.; J. M. Porter, Jr.,Sec. Active 71; Junior 1. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. Active 1. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 7. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 2. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. A. Arnold, 
Pres.; R.L. Barrett, Sec. Active 18. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 5. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: R. H. Connery, 
Pres.; A.S. Crisafulli, Sec. Active 18. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: E. L. Ford, Pres.; 
A. J. Middlebrooks, Sec. Active 29. 

Central College, Fayette, Miss. Active 2. 

Central YMCA College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. A. Wick, Pres.; Bertha 
Brommer, Sec. Active 28. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Active 5. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S. C. Chapter Officer: A. L. Geisenheimer, Sec. 
Active 4. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officer: Godfrey Tietze, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Carey Croneis, Pres.; H.H. Strand- 
skov, Sec. Active 198; Junior 2. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 1. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: H. M. Vinacke, Pres.; 
Helen N. Smith, Sec. Active 153. 

Citadel, The, Charleston,S.C. Active 10. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: W. G. Crane, Pres.; Ross Scanlan, 
Sec. Active 126. Commerce Center. Chapter Officers: Bernhard Ostrolenk, Pres.; 
R. J. Kamenoff, Sec. Active 62; Junior 2. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. Active 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 10. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. Active 2. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson,S.C. Active 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Chapter Officers: K. A. Stiles, Pres.; 1. L. Churchill, 
Sec. Active 30. 

Coker College, Hartsville,S.C. Active 6. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. Active 9. 

Colby Junior College, New London, N.H. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: C. W. Young, Pres.; J. A. Storing, 
Sec. Active 55; Junior 1. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 2. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Active 3. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter 
Officers: D. P. Glick, Pres.; C.F. Metz, Sec. Active 22. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 2. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Active 5. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: W. B. Pietenpol, Pres.; Edna 
L. Johnson, Sec. Active 88; Junior 1. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R. M. Maclver, Pres.; G. W. 
Hibbitt, Sec. Active 153; Junior 1. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: M. S. Cushman, 
Pres.; Hawey Wells, Sec. Active 6. 
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Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
Jones, Sec. Active 31. 

Connecticut, Junior College of, Bridgeport, Conn. Active 1. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 3. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Walter Landauer, Pres.; 
F. A. Ferguson, Sec. Active 67; Junior 3. 

Converse College, Spartanburg,S.C. Active 4. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: M. E. Hutchinson, Pres.; C. F. 
Littell, Sec. Active 26. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Chapter Officer: O. F. Curtis, Pres. Active 135; Junior 1. 


Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: J. T. Lawler, Pres.; A. G. Um- 
scheid, Sec. Active 7. 


Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 


Chapter Officers: J. F. Moore, Pres.; M. B. 


Chapter Officer: D. F. Ash, Pres. Active 7. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Chapter Officer: L. C. Belding, Pres. 
Active 7. 


Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Active 1. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: J. B. Stearns, Pres.; Harry Shaw, 
Sec. Active 78. 

Davidson College, Davidson,N.C. Active 4. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 8. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: Amy Rextrew, Pres.; Elizabeth 
Dyer, Sec. Active 51. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. C. Ladner, Pres.; F.C. Ward, 
Sec. Active 35. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: T. G. Marsh, Pres.; Elwood 
Murray, Sec. Active 18. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. F. Clarke, Pres.; L. M. McDermott, 
Sec. Active 18. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officer: Lloyd Messersmith, Sec. Active 
64. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officer: P.S. Presta, Pres. Active 15. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 1. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Active 1. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Mary F. Boyd, Pres.; T. F. 
Dunn, Sec. Active 28. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: Robert Schultz, Pres.; C. R. Herman, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 7. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officer: F. W.Kracher, Pres. Active 
11. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. Active 1. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. Chapter Officers: Katherine Gilbert, Pres.; F. G. Mc- 
Larty, Sec. Active 132. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. E. Hilborn, Pres.; G. E. 
Davis, Sec. Active 28; Junior 1. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N.Y. Active 1. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 2. 


Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Chapter Officers: Werner Richter, Pres.; H. J. Belgum, 
Sec. Active 12. 


Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. Active 4. 


Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: J. H. Venable, Pres,; Clyde 
Pettus, Sec. Active 34. 


Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 1. 
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Erskine College, Due West,S.C. Active 1. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 1. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officers: F. E. Beghtel, Pres.; Lucile 
Springer, Sec. Active 15. 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officers: E. L. Lively, Pres.; 
Ethel Ice, Sec. Active 8. 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy of, Big Rapids, Mich. Active 3. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. A. Honn, Pres.; G. E. Dodds, Sec. 
Active 5. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 2. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Carmen Rogers, 
Pres.; Olga Larson, Sec. Active 43. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: C. A. Robertson, Pres.; F. 
W. Tuttle, Sec. Active77. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. Bronx Division. Chapter Officers: Ernest Chenel, 
Pres.; J. E. Tobin, Sec. Active 16. Manhattan Division. Chapter Officers: M. I. 
Hart, Pres.; C.J. Walsh, Sec. Active 21. 

Frances Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Ill. Active 1. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Pauline White, Pres.; 
Virfsel Roe, Sec. Active 13. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: P. L. Whitely, Pres.; J. 
E. Ikenberry, Sec. Active 24. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: L. F. Hadsall, Pres.; H. J. King, 
Sec. Active 26. 

Furman University, Greenville,S.C. Chapter Officers: W. P. Warren, Pres.; Olivia Futch, 
Sec. Active 25. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 2. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. R. Robinson, 
Sec. Active 11. 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: R. N. Owens, Pres.é 
Thelma Hunt, Sec. Active 78. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Active 2. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: H. E. Jaeger, Pres. Active 
11. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officer: D. R. Anderson, Jr., Pres. 
Active 31. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville,Ga. Active 6. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: H. S. Treanor, Pres.; 
Louise A. Sawyer, Sec. Active 13. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro,Ga. Active 2. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: E. W. Parks, Pres.; W.O. Collins, 
Sec. Active 39. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: G. R. Larkin, Pres.; George 
Gutmann, Sec. Active 27. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Esther J. Crooks, Pres.; Anna Mathie- 
sen, Sec. Active 43. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 5. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 2. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: H. L. Clapp, Pres.; J. A. Adams, Sec. 
Active 28. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 8. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 4. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 
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Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Sec. Active 20. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Active 13. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter Officers: Amanda P. Horne, Pres.; R. E. Lewis, 
Sec. Active 4. 

Hanover College, Hanover,Ind. Active 1. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 1. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. I. Zimmerman, Pres.; 
Edith E. Glatfelter, Sec. Active 18. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: Talcott Parsons, Sec. Active 
133. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Chapter Officers: David Dykstra, Pres.; G. W. Lind- 
berg, Sec. Active 13. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. P. Lockwood, Pres.; J. G. Hern- 
don, Jr., Sec. Active 25. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Active 21. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: G. A. Stinchcomb, Pres.; Jesse Pierce, 
Sec. Active 7. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Active 4. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 4. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 3. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. S. Kenyon, Pres.; L. E. Cannon, Sec. 
Active 6. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: T. T. Odell, Pres.; F. H. Mautner, Sec. 
Active 29. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter Officers: S. M. Gross, Pres.; Eleanor D. 
Blodgett, Sec. Active 12. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Chapter Officer: E. MarionSmith, Pres. Active 8. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Marion L. MacPhail, Pres.; Joyce M. 
Horner, Sec. Active 38. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. Active 1. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 10. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: R. W. Logan, Pres.; Madeline 
Kirkland, Sec. Active 34. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marion Witt, Pres.; Anna M. Trin- 
sey, Sec. Active 164; Junior 1. 

Huron College, Huron,S. Dak. Active 5. 


Chapter Officers: E. F. Hauch, Pres.; G. L. Nesbitt, 


Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 7. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Milton Albrecht, Pres.; A. H. 
Beattie, Sec. Active 28. Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter Officer: J. A. 
Davis, Sec. Active 23. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 3. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: P. L. Copeland, Pres.; 
S. 1. Hayakawa, Sec. Active 39. 

llinois Normal University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: Madge Troutt, 
Pres.; Charlotte Zimmerscheid, Sec. Active 76. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: Esther Vinson, Pres.; 
Nina E. Gray, Sec. Active 66. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. F. Thut, 
Pres.; Mildred Whiting, Sec. Active 26. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, De Kalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. W. Gould, 
Pres.; M.T. Oakland, Sec. Active 38. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Western, Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officers: Clifford Pearce, 
Pres.; Elna Scott, Sec. Active 13. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: A. E. Murphy, Pres.; A. W. Secord, 

Sec. Active 103; Junior 2. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. E. Schultz, Pres.; 
Mildred Hunt, Sec. Active 4. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Hazel T. Pfenning, 
Pres.; G. J. Eberhart, Sec. Active 47; Junior 2. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. C. Brown, Pres.; R. L. Col- 
lins, Sec. Active 158; Junior 1. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
J. S. Dodds, Pres.; R. G. Wendell, Sec. Active 103; Junior 1. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Chapter Officer: G. C. Robinson, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Iowa, State University ot, lowa City, lowa. Chapter Officers: J. E. Baker, Pres.; Erich 
Funke, Sec. Active 102; Junior 1. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Active 2. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Il. Chapter Officers: L. C. McNabb, Pres.; Watler 
Emch, Sec. Active 17. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Active 1. 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. Active 3. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 4. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 4. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officer: A. W. Freeman, Pres. 
Active 54. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 2. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 2. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 7. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officer: R.I. Thackrey, Pres. Active 44. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: Myrta E. McGinnis, 
Pres.; Margaret H. Haggart, Sec. Active 18. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: G. R. R. 
Pflaum, Pres.; H. E. Dewey, Sec. Active 48. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Ernest Mahan, Pres.; 
Mary E. Cochran, Sec. Active 30. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: A. H. Turney, Pres.; E. O. 
Stene, Sec. Active 77. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: Madeline Ashton, Pres.; 
Geraldine P. Dilla, Sec. Active 29. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. Active 1. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Gertrude Lawrence, Pres.; Helen 
W. Machan, Sec. Active 64; Junior 1. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Active 11. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: Jarvis Todd, Pres.; H. P. Guy, 
Sec. Active 95. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. M. Titus, Pres.; Holbrook Mac- 
Neille, Sec. Active 22. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth McConkey, Pres.; A. A. 
DeBard, Jr., Sec. Active 14. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Officers: C. L. Furrow, Pres.; A. W. Newcombe, 
Sec. Active 11. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: Mark Balderston, Pres.; H. W. Streeter, 
Sec. Active 46. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Jessie L. Cook, Pres.; Kathryn 
S. Bennett, Sec. Active 12. 
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Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, II]. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 16. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: H. W. Troyer, Pres.; Anne P. Jones, 
See. Active 30. 


Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 1. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officers: Hale Sutherland, Pres.; J. L. Clif- 
ford, Sec. Active31. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory,N.C. Active 4. 

Limestone College, Gaffney,S.C. Active 2. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 2. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: W. S. Savage, Pres.; C. A. 
Blue, Sec. Active 24. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Active 6. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg. Chapter Officer: W. C. Smith, Pres. Active 10. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto Heights, Colo. Active 1. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officers: A. P. Elliott, Pres.; 
Sudie Carroll, Sec. Active 29. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: Alvin Good, Pres.; 
Sarah L.C. Clapp, Sec. Active 18. 

Louisiana State University, University, La. Chapter Officers: R. L. Wickiser, Pres.; 
Ella V. Aldrich, Sec. Active 164; Junior4. John McNeese Junior College, Lake Charles, 
La. Chapter Officers: W. N. Cusic, Pres.; Muriel R. Cleveland, Sec. Active 15. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: R. M. Kain, Pres.; N. H. 
Kelley, Sec. Active 31. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Il. Chapter Officers: Paul Kiniery, Pres.; Raymond Sheriff, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Loyola University, New Orleans,La. Active 2. 

Luther College, Decorah, lowa. Active 6. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 5. 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 5. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 19. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Mary G. Owen, Pres.; W.A. 

Cornell, Sec. Active7. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: C. P. Shorts, Pres.; L. A. Sanders, 
Sec. Active 25. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Me. Chapter Officers: C. E. Bennett, Pres.; L. F. Smith, 
Sec. Active 23. 

Manhattan College, New York,N.Y. Active 1. 

Manhattanville College of The Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. G. 
O’Hara, Pres.; J. A. Mira, Sec. Active 11. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Man. Active 1. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 6. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 9. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N.C. Active 1. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: A. E. Harris, Pres.; M. Virginia 
Foulk, Sec. Active 26. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 5. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 2. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. Chapter Officer: G. W. Arms, Sec. Active 
a7. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Chapter Officers: G. S. Wills, Pres.; W. 
R. Ridington, Sec. Active 8. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 5. 
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Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: Monroe Martin, Pres.; 
J. H. Reid, Sec. Active 108; Junior 1. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y. Active 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, lowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: George 
Scatchard, Pres.; Philip Franklin, Sec. Active 59. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 12. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. H. Parks, Pres. Active 15. 

Mercer University, Macon,Ga. Active 2. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officer: F. B. Joyner, Sec. Active 21. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: E. V. Hjort, Pres.; Natalie G. 
Lawrence, Sec. Active 27. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, Marquette, Mich. Active 1. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 6. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. Active 2. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Ben Euwema, Pres.; C. W. Sabrosky, Sec. Active 119. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: J. H. Owens, Pres.; 
Rachel Uhvits, Sec. Active 27. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: R. W. Hammett, Pres.; C. 
N. Wenger, Sec. Active 173. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active8. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Mary C. Burch, Pres.; Richard Wistar, 
Sec. Active 45. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 1. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 6. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: E. H. Pieper, 
Pres.; E. V. Sandin, Sec. Active 20. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Chapter Officers: W. P. Cushman, 
Pres.; W.C. Eastman, Sec. Active 15. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active7. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: F. S. Chapin, Pres.; 
Helen G. Canoyer, Sec. Active 287; Junior 5. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 1. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 15. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 11. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 9. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active3. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Active 5. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 9. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: Frank 
Horsfall, Jr., Pres. ; Dora B. Smith, Sec. Active 41. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
W. A. Mueller, Pres.; L.H. Strunk, Sec. Active 32. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Active7. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. G. Heinberg, Pres.; R. T. 
Dufford, Sec. Active 112. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Chapter Officer: W. W. Malcolm, Sec. Active 5. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: F. M. McClenahan, Pres.; H. A. 
Loya, Sec. Active 28. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officer: O. E. Sheppard, Pres. Active 
6. 
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Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: L. G. Browman, Pres.; 
Marguerite H. Ephron, Sec. Active 44. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Chapter Officers: G. B. Pennebaker, 
Pres.; Nelle Walters, Sec. Active 16. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres.; Laura 
Fischer, Sec. Active7. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Ethel Eltinge, Pres.; 
John Lobb, Sec. Active73. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N.Y. Active 2. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. A. Eckler, Pres.; W. A. Mabry, 
Sec. Active 27. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: I. M. Wright, Pres.; P. A. Barba, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Oreg. Active 12. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Chapter Officers: F. D. Mellen, Pres.; 

Beatrice Frye, Sec. Active 5. 


Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Alma Hosic, Pres.; 
Mary M. Crawford, Sec. Active 12. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officer: Arlie Sutherland, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: J. M. Reinhardt, Pres.; C. A. 
Forbes, Sec. Active 113. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 2. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: A. G. Mazour, Pres.; S. G. Palmer, 
Sec. Active 4l. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: C. W. Coulter, Pres.; 
C. M. Degler, Sec. Active 64. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Active 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. Active l. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Chapter Officers: E. C. Gage, Pres.: 
F.R. Geigle, Sec. Active 18. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: J. S. French, Pres.; 
Marion E. Shea, Sec. Active 12. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: G. L. Guthrie, Pres.; Mary Hammes, Sec. Active 45. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Verdis Mays, 
Pres.; Grace Spoelstra, Sec. Active 8. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. Mex. Active 1. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. Active 2. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: C. H. S. Koch, 
Pres.; Katherine Simons, Sec. Active 43; Junior 1. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N.Y. Active 5. 

New York Medical College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: O. M. Cope, Pres.; J. W. 
Benjamin, Sec. Active 20. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Edith O. Wallace, 
Pres. Activel1l. 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, New Paltz,N. Y. Active 

New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, N.Y. Active 3. 
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New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charles Dwyer, Pres.; G. B. 
Vetter, Sec. Active 125; Junior 1. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N.J. Active 10. 

Newark, University of, Newark, N.J. Active7. 

Newberry College, Newberry,S.C. Active3. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham,N.C. Active 5. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: C. H. Hamilton, Pres.; C. H. Bostian, Sec. Active 20. 

North Carolina, East Carolina Teachers College of, Greenville, N.C. Active 10. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officer: H. M. Burlage, Pres. 
Active 30. 

North Carolina, The Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officer: Florence L. Schaeffer, Pres. Active 59. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Active 3. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: N. A. Weber, Pres.; 
Della M. Clark, Sec. Active 38. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 1. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. C. Holbrook, Pres.; Howard 
Berolzheimer, Sec. Active 233; Junior 5. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 9. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 4. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 1. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. A. Jelliffe, Pres.; J. W. Kurtz, Sec. 
Active 45. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. D. Young, Pres.; L. R. Brant- 
ley, Sec. Active 16. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. D. Patton, Pres.; N. N. 
Luxon, Sec. Active 211. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. B. Sias, Pres.; HH. J. Jeddeloh, Sec. 
Active 120. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. V. Sinnett, Pres.; Savilla 
Mangun, Sec. Active 44. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officers: J. H. 
Zant, Pres.; M. W. Rosa, Sec. Active 34. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma, Central State College of, Edmund, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma, East Central State College of, Ada, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma, Northwestern State College of, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officer: T. C. Carter, Pres. 
Active 4. 

Oklahoma, Southeastern State College of, Durant, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: M. O. Wilson, Pres.; Dixie 
Young, Sec. Active 129; Junior 1. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Nell M. Ward, Pres,; L. H. Harris, 
Jr., Sec. Active41; Junior 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. Chapter Officers: A. S. Jensen, Pres.; 
A.C. Stanbrough, Sec. Active 6. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, LaGrande, Oreg. Chapter Officers: R. E. Badgley, 
Pres.; Joseph Gaiser, Sec. Active 12. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. Chapter Officers: H. E. Childs, Pres.; E. J. Dorn- 
feld, Sec. Active 55. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. Chapter Officers: R. D. Horn, Pres.; S. H. Jame- 
son, Sec. Active 108. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 1. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 1. 
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Our-Lady-of-the-Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. Active 2. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. Active 4. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 6. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa, Active 1. 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officer: Laberta Dysart, 
Pres. Active 22. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. E. Butt, Pres.; A. 
W. Case, Sec. Active 177. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 1. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, California, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. W. McCoy, 
Pres.; L.G. Kiesling, Sec. Active 10. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Indiana, Pa. Active 4. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officer: Edna Bottorf, 
Sec. Actived9. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Mansfield, Pa. Active 1. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: B. N. Osburn, 
Pres.; L. E. Boyer, Sec. Active 11. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 1. 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. L. 
Graham, Pres.; Paul McCorkle, Sec. Active 18. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. H. Shryock, Pres.; 
O.'S. Nelson, Sec. Active 128; Junior 1. 
Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 5. 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 1. 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. Active 2. 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 1. 
Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: V. C. Wright, Pres.; L. M. 
Thurston, Sec. Active 88. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. G. Jaeger, Pres.; H. H. Davis, 
Sec. Active 14. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: E.G. Butler, Pres.; W.S. Howell, 
Sec. Active 106; Junior 1. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Active 1. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Active 13. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 6. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: A. H. Monroe, Pres.; S. E. Hartsell, 

Sec. Active 101. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Harry Kurz, Pres.; G. B. Parks, Sec. 
Active 25. 


Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. Chapter Officers: Lucile Delano, Pres.; Mary Denny, 
Sec. Active7. 
Queens’ University, Kingston, Ont. Active 1. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 2. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 6. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: Rowland Leach, Pres.; Clar- 
ence Hendershot, Sec. Active 30. 

Reed College, Portland Oreg. Chapter Officers: R. F. Arragon, Pres.; J. T. Hamilton, 
Sec. Active 25. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. Active 5. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston,R.I. Active 6. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: F. S. Lear, Pres.; F. A. Pattie, Sec. Ac- 

tive 10. 
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Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 6. 

Ricker Junior College, Houlton, Me. Active 1. 

Ripon College, Ripon. Wis. Active 3. 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Calif. Active 1. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active3. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John Hoffmeister, Pres.; 
D.L. Canfield, Sec. Active 59. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: Mary V. Braginton, Pres.; Jordan 
Cavan, Sec. Active 21. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officer: E. F. Weinberg, Pres. Active 17. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. K. Strong, Pres.; 
F. L. Brown, Sec. Active 21. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: D. L. McMurry, Pres.; S. E. Hill 
Sec. Active 45. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officer: Sidney Sanderson, Sec. Active 
47; Junior 2. 


St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, N. J. Active 1. 

St. Francis, College of, Joliet, Il]. Active 1. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 4. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 2. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 17. 

St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford,Conn. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Henry Reiff, Pres.; Olive 
Parmenter, Sec. Active 23. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. F. Privitera, Pres.; Felix Giova- 
nelli, Sec. Active 35; Junior 2. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 2. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 11. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 7. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Active3. 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. V. 
Harvey, Pres.; N. W. Cummings, Sec. Active 9. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: K. E. Barnhart, Pres.; 
Florence Dickhaut, Sec. Active 32. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Roy Cave, Pres.; 
H.C. Baker, Sec. Active 24. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 1. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Active 9. 

Santo Tomas, University of, Manila, P.I. Active 1. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. Active 1. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pa. Active 1. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active3. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Active 11. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 12. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. B. Rollit, Pres. Active 11. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: I. O. Ash, 
Pres.; Ruth Scarborough, Sec. Active 15. 

Shorter College, Rome,Ga. Active 4. 
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Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Officer: J. L.Glathart, Pres. Active 4. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Helen Wood, Pres.; Helen G. Adams, 
Sec. Active 38. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Active 2. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls,S. Dak. Active 2. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter CSficers: J. S. G. Bolton, Pres.; 
Dorothy W. Upton, Sec. Active 46. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Vincent Guilloton, Pres.; Marthe 
Sturm, Sec. Active 109. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Chapter Officer: W.H. MacKeller, Pres. Active 
8. 

South Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston,S.C. Active 1. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia,S.C. Active 10. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 

South Dakota, Eastern State Normal School of, Madison, S. Dak. Active 1. 

South Dakota, Northern State Teachers College of, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
A. W. Coe, Pres.; Margaret Briscoe, Sec. Active 12. 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City,S. Dak. Active 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: G. L. Abernethy, 
Pres.; Ella Lokken, Sec. Active 20. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. M. Case, 
Pres.; R.M. Fox, Sec. Active 65. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: R. R. Ray, Pres.; G. G. 
Langsam, Sec. Active 47. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Active 3. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 3. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 1. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officers: C. B. Rutenber, Pres.; R. J. 
Conklin, Sec. Active 13. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: R. H. Lutz, Pres.; 
D. E. Trueblood, Sec. Active 88. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Active 23. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 1. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Active 1. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. S. Curtis, Pres.; Clayda J. 
Williams, Sec. Active 7. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. Active 2. 

Sullins College, Bristol, Va. Active 1. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 8. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. B. Newman, Pres.; L. G. 
Livingston, Sec. Active 54. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 14. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. D. Menut, Pres.; A. J. George, 

Sec. Active 133. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 3. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 1. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ernest Earnest, Pres.; J. A. 
Meredith, Sec. Active 132. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: G. E. Wade, Pres.; Lee 
Greene, Sec. Active 51. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 

J. H. Quisenberry, Pres.; J.Q. Hays, Sec. Active 57. 
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Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 16. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: M. L. Shipley, Pres.; 
Iva Chapman, Sec. Active 30. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas State Teachers College, North, Denton, Tex. Active 13. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officers: Sue 
Taylor, Pres.; Elizabeth Sterry, Sec. Active 36. 

Texas State Teachers College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 2. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: R. A. Mills, Pres.; Fred 
Griffin, Sec. Active 17. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: H. J. Leon, Pres.; R. J. Williams, 
Sec. Active 151. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. A. Mastronie, Sec. Active 6. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: B. W. Stevenson, Pres.: Mary L. 
Brower, Sec. Active 43. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 9. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: B. W. Means Pres.; L. W. Towle Sec 
Active 38. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. Active 2. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: G. H. Gifford, Pres.; W. F. Wyatt, 
Sec. Active 48. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Logan Wilson, Pres.; 
H.N. Gould, Sec. Active 63. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: C. A. Levengood, Pres.; Nels Bailkey, 
Sec. Active 25; Junior 1. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 3. 


Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. Chapter Officers: F. L. Bronner, Pres.; H. W. Blodgett, 
Sec. Active 43. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 22. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N.J. Active 2. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Active 5. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: M. T. Bird, Pres.; Marion 
Nielsen, Sec. Active 27. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: W. P. Cottam, Pres.; Grace 
M. Hogan, Sec. Active79. 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso,Ind. Active 1. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: O. C. Miller, Pres.; E. H. 
Duncan, Sec. Active 24. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert Scranton, Pres.; J. B. 
Ross, Sec. Active 88. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: J. A. Bullard, Pres.; J. 1. 
Lindsay, Sec. Active 52. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. H. McHugh, Pres.; W. C. A. 
Henry, Sec. Active 9. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: H. L. Osterud, Pres.; R. 
F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 16. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 4. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: P. C. Scherer, Jr., Pres.; 
J. W. Watson, Sec. Active 14. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. Chapter Officers: P. C. Johnson, Pres.; 
T.N. Baker, Jr.,Sec. Active 33; Junior 5. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Radford, Va. Active 2. 


= 
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Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: J. E. Walmsley, Pres.; 
Virginia E. Bedford, Sec. Active 18. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Active 1. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: A. G. A. Balz, Pres.; W.S. Rod- 
man, Sec. Active 47. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 6. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N.Y. Active 2. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 3. 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officer: Ira Pratt, Pres. Active 
9. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 12. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officers: Reginald 
Shaw, Pres.; O. W. Nelson, Sec. Active34; Junior 1. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Active 1. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: Paul 
Woodring, Pres.; Albert Van Aver, Sec. Active 25. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: A. A. Alberts, 
Pres.; R.R. Werry, Sec. Active 18. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officer: G. D. Hancock, Sec. 
Active 10. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: E. L. Avery, Pres.; 
Haakon Bang, Sec. Active 59; Junior 1. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Edgar Anderson, Pres.; W. W. 
Burke, Sec. Active62; Junior 1. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: J. M. Dille, Pres.; A. Violet 
Hall, Sec. Active 115. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: G. R. Husband, Pres.; Clara Champ- 
ion, Sec. Active 82; Junior 1. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Margaret E. Taylor, Pres.; Marie 
L. Edel, Sec. Active 59. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Jean S. Davis, Pres. Active 26. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Chapter Officers: M. C. Quillian, Pres.; J. W. W. Daniel, 
Sec. Active 4. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: J. W. Spaeth, Jr., Pres.; M. 
G. Burford, Sec. Active 52. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 5. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: E. R. Armstead, Pres.; 
W.J.L. Wallace, Sec. Active 21. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: C. C. Williams, Jr., 
Pres.; Greek Sayre, Sec. Active 33. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W.Va. Active7. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Isabel St. J. Bliss, Pres.; Lucy J. Watt, 
Sec. Active 10. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. E. Cutler, Pres.; W. 
P. Jones, Sec. Active 69; Junior 1. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Chapter Officer: C. D. Day, Pres. Active 6. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. S. Osgood, Pres.; R. N. 
Cansler, Sec. Active 32. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 1. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Pres.; H. 
M. Austin, Sec. Active 43; Junior 1. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officer: W. L. Riley, Sec. Active 14. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Chapter Officers: B. C. Neustel, Pres.; P. V. Gustaf- 
son, Sec. Active 16. 
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Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: R. G. Mood, Jr. 
Pres.; F.J. Nock, Sec. Active 25. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. Chapter Officers: J. W. C. Harper, Pres.; C.R. Monk, 
Sec. Active 36. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Active 1. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: G. J. Ryan, Pres.; F. 
S. Haserot, Sec. Active 73; Junior 1. Norfolk Division. Chapter Officers: W. G. 
Akers, Pres.; A. L. Smith, Sec. Active 13. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: S. A. Matthews, Pres.; L. W. 
Beals, Sec. Active 49. 

Williamsport-Dickinson College, Williamsport, Pa. Active 1. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 10. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: H. W. Olson, Pres. Active 
7. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. Chapter Officers: Celesta Wine, Pres.; Mary Schu- 
chart, Sec. Active 26. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: E. C. Knowlton, 
Pres.; O. E. Frazee, Sec. Active 17. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, Oshkosh, Wis. Active 3. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, River Falls, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, Superior, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College of, Whitewater, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: P. M. Buck, Jr., Pres.; Madeline 
Doran, Sec. Active 176. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Active 3. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg,S.C. Active 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. V. Bangham, Pres.; Karl Ver 
Steeg, Sec. Active 15. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: L. F. Clarke, Pres.; Mary E. 
Marks, Sec. Active 61. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Lawrence Ferring, Pres.; Char- 
lotte L. Merot, Sec. Active 17. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officer: F. W. Coker, Pres. Active 106; 
Junior 1. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: William Long, Pres.; G. M. 
Evans, Sec. Active 19. 
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Members Deceased During 1943 (101) 


Addington, Lawrence H. (Dairy Husbandry) New Mexico State College 
Amrhein, George L. (Insurance) University of Pennsylvania 
Ballenger, H. Leigh (Psychology) New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity 
*Barton, G. A. (Bible) University of Pennsylvania 
Beausang, Birger M. (Music) Bethany College (Kansas) 
Bennett, Ernest (English) Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg) 
Berglund, Abraham (Commerce) University of Virginia 
Bray, Archie W. (Biology) Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 
*Briggs, W. D. (English) Stanford University 
*Brown, Carleton (English) New York University 
Burgess, George S. (Economics) Pomona College 
*Burnham, W. H. (Education) Clark University 
Caldwell, J. H. (History) Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Campbell, Alan D. (Mathematics) Syracuse University 
Cannon, Elizabeth (Education) Atlanta University 
Capps, Harry (Psychology) Louisiana State University 
Charles, Rollin L. (Physics) Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege 
Cochran, Roy E. (History) University of Nebraska 
Coghill, G. E. (Anatomy) Gainesville, Florida 
Cribbs, J. E. (Biology) Drury College 
*Crow, C. L. (Modern Languages) | University of Florida 
*De Long, Ira M. (Mathematics) University of Colorado 
*Doak, Eleanor C. (Mathematics) Mount Holyoke College 
Dunlap, Vivian O. (Fine Arts) Minnesota State Teachers 
College (Duluth) 
Ebaugh, Mary O. (Education) Western Maryland College 
Eichlin, Charles G. (Physics) University of Maryland 
Evjen, John O. (Philosophy of History) Carthage College 
Foote, H. W. (Chemistry) Yale University 
des Garennes, Jean F. P. (Romance Languages) Brooklyn College 
Garretson, W. V. N. (Mathematics) Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
*Glover, James W. (Mathematics) University of Michigan 
Gortner, Ross A. (Agriculture) University of Minnesota 
Grose, Clyde L. (History) Northwestern University 
Hadley, T. Grant (Music) James Millikin University 
Hadsell, S. R. (English) University of Oklahoma 
*Hall, H. J. (English) Stanford University 
Heffner, Ray (English) University of Washington 
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*Heller, Otto 

*Hirschfelder, A. D. 
Hovda, Olaf 
Howe, Lille 
Huntting, George H. 
Hurt, Peyton 
Ingold, Byron 
Isaacs, Nathan 
Jensen, J. Peter 
Johanson, Tennie 


(Modern Literature) Washington University 
(Medicine) University of Minnesota 
(Physics) Evansville College 
(Romance Languages) Western College 
(English Literature) Fresno State College 
(Library) Williams College 
(Mathematics) Culver-Stockton College 
(Business Law) Harvard University 
(Economics) University of Kansas 
(Education) Central Washington College 
of Education 
University of North Carolina 
University of Illinois 
University of South Dakota 
University of Illinois 


Johnson, Rozelle P. (Classics) 
Jones, H. S. V. (English) 
tKeith, Arthur L. (Latin) 
Koller, Armin H. (German) 
*Kremers, E. (Pharmacy) University of Wisconsin 
Kullmer, Charles J. (German) Syracuse University 
Lanier, A. C. (Electrical Engineering) University of Missouri 
Lehrer, Oscar J. (Music) University of Oklahoma 
Lowy, Alexander (Chemistry) University of Pittsburgh 
McGill, James D. (Government) University of Rochester 
MacKay, Roy (Mathematics) New Mexico State College 
McKee, Marguerite M. (History) Hunter College 
Mackert, Charles L. (Physical Education) University of Maryland 
t*Magnusson, C. E. (Electrical Engineering) University of Washington 


Mankiewicz, Frank 


Mitchell, U. G. 


Montgomery, Elizabeth 


*Moritz, R. E. 
*Norlin, George 


Omwake, Howard R. 


*Padelford, F. M. 
Pahlow, Edwin W. 


Peixotto, Jessica B. 


Perry, Charles M. 
Philippi, H. C. 


Pintner, Rudolf 


Pipkin, Charles W. 


Price, Clifton 
Pryor, Sara S. 
*Ramaley, Francis 
Ramsdell, C. W. 
Ramskill, J. H. 
Reebs, Charles F. 


(Education) 


(Mathematics) 
(Education) 
(Mathematics) 
(President) 
(President) 
(English) 
(Education) 
(Economics) 
(Philosophy) 
(Physical Science) 


(Psychology) 
(Government) 
(Latin) 
(English) 
(Biology) 
(History) 
(Forestry) 
(Education) 


The City College (New 
York) 
University of Kansas 
University of Oregon 
University of Washington 
University of Colorado 
Catawba College 
University of Washington 
Ohio State University 
University of California 
University of Oklahoma 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Columbia University 
Louisiana State University 
University of California 
Grinnell College 
University of Colorado 
University of Texas 
Montana State University 
Bowling Green State College 


4] 
an 
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*Reighard, Jacob (Zoology) University of Michigan 
Rice, J. P. (Romance Languages) University of Buffalo 
Riggs, N. C. (Mechanics) Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 
Ross, C. F, (Latin) Allegheny College 
Schaeffer, J. N. (Greek) Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege 
Schinnerer, Otto P. (German) Columbia University 
Shawe, Loyal P. (Music) Northwestern University 
Simmons, L. V. T. (German) Pennsylvania State College 
Sloat, William E. (English) Central YMCA College 
Snow, O. L. (Physics) Michigan State College 
Story, Russell M. (President) Claremont Colleges 
*Talbot, A. N. (Engineering) University of Illinois 
Taliaferro, T. H. (Mathematics) University of Maryland 
*Troop, James (Entomology) Purdue University 
*Tufts, J. H. (Philosophy) University of Chicago 
Walradt, Henry F. (Economics) Ohio State University 
Walker, Gayle C. (Journalism) University of Nebraska 
Whitbeck, Ray H. (Geography) University of Wisconsin 
Whitesitt, Andrew H. (Industrial Education) Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg) 
*Wild, H. D. (Latin) Williams College’ 
Wittkowsky, George H. (English) The City College (Commerce 
Center) 


* Charter Member. 
t Past Member of the Council. 
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Record of Membership for 1942 


Membership January 1, 1942 
Deaths 
Resignations 
Memberships lapsed 


Reinstated 
Elections: 


Total January 1, 1943 


Members in 613 Institutions: 


Other Active Members 
Other Junior Members 
Associate Members 
Honorary Members 


Total January 1, 1943 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who 
are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are unknown; 
(2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who ceasing to be 
eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has become primarily ad- 
ministrative are transferred with the approval of the Council to Associate member- 
ship; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was replaced in 1933 by an 
amendment to the Constitution establishing Emeritus membership. Emeritus 


Members are included under their institutions (or in the group of Other Active 
Members). 


—1,539 
14,790 
1,003 
+1,130 
—— 14969 
130 
/ 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to membership 
in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Members 
upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes place 
thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published in 
the Bulletin, and membership becomes effective upon receipt of the 
initial payment of dues. If a nominee so desires, the dues payment 
may be made in advance of election. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 

Active. <A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective membership. 
Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily ad- 
ministrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 
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Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 373 nominations for Active membership and 4 nom- 
inations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the Con- 
stitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, J. Paul Duncan, Robert E. Thackaberry; University 
of Alabama, Mark C. Wheelock; Alfred University, Tobias H. Dunkelberger; 
University of Arkansas, Dwight L. Ryerson; Baker University, John P. 
Simoni; Ball State Teachers College, Viola Bryson; Baylor University, Mary- 
Will Greenwood, W. F. Howard, Leslie Jackson, Eveline E. Kappes, Wiley D. 
Rich; Beloit College, Lloyd V. Ballard, Paul W. Boutwell, Richard Landry, 
Montagu Modder, Paul H. Nesbitt, Siegfried Puknat, Peter F. Smith, Jr., 
Clarence Von Eschen; Berea College, Charles C. Graham; Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, George F. Branigan, Fred E. Dace; Bryn Mawr College, 
Laurence Stapleton; University of California (Los Angeles), John A. Hockett, 
George S. McManus, Lloyd N. Morrisett, Walter H. Rubsamen, Arnold 
Schoenberg; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Joseph B. Ellis, Charles W. 
Mason, Joseph B. Rosenbach, Edith N. Snow; University of Chicago, Harold 
A. Anderson, Alexander Brunschwig, Peter P. H. DeBruyn, Ignace J. Gelb, 
Erwin Haas, Frank C. Hoyt, Thorkild Jacobsen, Warren C. Johnson, Morton 
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Klein, Louis Landa, Louis Leal, Harold G. Lewis, Leo Nedelsky, Marcel 
Schein, Reginald J. Stephenson, Raleigh W. Stone, Pierre R. Vigneron, Paul 
A. Weiss; University of Cincinnati, Julia Alexandrov, Kenneth E. Caster, 
Hoke S. Greene, Harold Leith, James Stewart; Coe College, Marvin Cone, 
Max Daehler, Joseph H. Kitchin, Ethel R. Outland, Paul S. Ray, Eleanor 
Taylor, Minna Wikoff; Colgate University, Frank A. Farnsworth, Jr.; Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Arthur P. Wichmann; Colorado State College, Sarah J. 
Vinke; Colorado State College of Education, Pearl Jones; Connecticut Col- 
lege, William D. Orbison, Georgene H. Seward; University of Connecticut, Eric 
W. Carlson, Carl Nordling, Paul E. Pfuetze, Paul N. Taylor; Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, Robert Brown; Denison University, Merrimon Cuning- 
gim, Gordon H. McNeil, Richard H. Mahard; DePauw University, Jonathan 
S. Lee; Drake University, Herman Vox; Drury College, S. Louise Beasley; 
Duke University, Merle M. Bevington, Ashbel Brice, Paul M. Gregory; 
Florida State College for Women, Margaret Blair; University of Florida, 
Bruce Thomason; Franklin and Marshall College, Paul M. Kendig; Hamil- 
ton College, Holle G. DeBoer, Lloyd Williams; University of Hawaii, Harry 
Collins; Hendrix College, Flora M. Meredith; Hood College, Edna Anderson, 
Candida A. Kranold; University of Idaho, Arthur P. Kruse; Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Virginia Congreve, Coleta Knewitz, Audry Lindsey, 
William N. Phelps, Lloyd Phipps, Madeleine M. Smith; Illinois State Normal 
University, Mabel C. Allen, Winifred Bally; Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Lyndal Swofford; Indiana State Teachers College, Bonnie Barrick; 
Judson College, Robert Bowling; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Carl J. 
Malmberg, Gladys R. Patton; Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Orville J. Borchers, Helen R. Garman, Clark L. Jackson, H. Francis James, 
Leonard A. Parke, Virgil Person, Alfred W. Phillips, Edna McCullough, 
Robert M. Taylor; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Clay DeFord; 
Kenyon College, Fagg Foster; Lafayette College, Robert DeMoyer, Frank 
Zozzora; Lake Forest College, Kathryn L. Albaugh, Carl Gustavson, Richard 
W. Hantke, Harded Jensen; Lawrence College, William Bark, Andrew C. 
Berry, C. Warren Griffiths, José de Onis, Roger D. Sherman; Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Mabel Smythe; Louisiana State University, Anne Wuest; Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Anna Hellersberg-Wendriner; Marin 
Junior College, George E. Davis; Marshall College, Aubrey W. Bickley, 
Dorothy Heironimus, Genevieve N. King, Raymond E. Janssen, Fenton T. 
West, Mary E. Williams; Mary Washington College, Margaret D. Calhoun, 
Charles H. Frick; University of Maryland, Bernard J. Holm, Joseph A. 
Kitchin, Peter P. Lejins, Peter Oesper; Michigan State College, Dorothy 
L. Benson, Robert L. Carmin, Jeanette A. Lee, Roy Underwood; University 
of Michigan, Floyd Bond, Richard Boys, Lawrence Brockway, Ava C. Case, 
Lee O. Case, Harold M. Dorr, Donald Gooch, Mary R. Haas, Donal H. 
Haines, George Hay, Catherine B. Heller, Albert Hyma, Thomas A. Knott, 
Thelma Lewis, Karl Litzenberg, Jean P. Slusser, Byron Soule, Werner F. 
Striedieck, Palmer A. Throop, Harlow O. Whittemore; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Mankato), Effie R. Conkling, Wesley C. Eastman; Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, J. Lawrence Angel; Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Julian C. Aldrich, Harold V. Neece; University of Missouri, Henry 
H. Noyes, Laurence E. Whiting; Monmouth College, John A. Cathcart; 
Montana State University, Harvey F. Baty; Mount Holyoke College, Eliza- 
beth A. Green, Ruth Sedgwick; University of Nebraska, Albert E. Dimond, 
Maxim K. Elias, Nan I. Gerry, Gertrude McEachen, Mary Mielenz, Lydia E. 
Wagner; New England Conservatory of Music, Francis Findlay; University 
of New Hampshire, Philip S. Barton, G. Harris Daggett, Harold C. Grinnell, 
Lucile Pepoon, William W. Smith, Isaac Thut; University of New Mexico, 
Albert D. Ford, LeRoy Gibson; New York Medical College, Joseph H. 
Fobes, Louis R. Kaufman; Norwich University, Ervin R. Van Der Jagt; 
Ohio State University, Hilda Dierker, Glenn McConagha, E. Willard Miller; 
Northwestern State College (Oklahoma), Allie D. Hale; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Preston C. Hammer, Rhoda Manning, Elmo Stevenson, Willem J. 
van Wagtendonk; Pennsylvania College for Women, Carroll C. Arnold, Mary 
K. Brecht; Pennsylvania State College, Clifford R. Adams, F. L. Carnahan, 
Merrell R. Fenske, Merwin W. Humphrey, Albert W. Hutchison, John W. 
Oehrli, Helen M. Savard, Nelson W. Taylor, Wayne Webb; University of 
Pittsburgh, Donald C. Bradford, George R. Fitterer; Purdue University, 
Leon Alaoglu, Harold A. Bolz, Dorothy Bovee, Johanna H. M. Brunings, 
Nathan J. Fine, John Giese, Michael Golomb, Carl Holton, Vivian Johnson, 
Richard W. Leutwiler, Jr., Ivan Niven, Maxwell Reade, Louise E. Rorabacher, 
Robert G. Sachs, Julian Schwinger, Isidor Walerstein, G. W. Whitehead, 
John W. T. Youngs; Queens College (New York), Helen G. Viljoen; Queens 
College (North Carolina), George W. Sanderline; University of Redlands, 
Joseph E. Baccus, Helen Ferris; Rockford College, Gordon Paxson; Russell 
Sage College, Robert Barron, Margaret J. Hort, Dorris Hutchison, Rena J. 
Keay, Alice J. Kirk, Margaret R. Meyer, Louise E. Miske; College of St. 
Benedict, Helen Lahey; St. Lawrence University, Morton B. Stratton; 
San Diego State College, A. Cartland Bailey, Joseph Keeney, Lewis Walton; 
Smith College, Gilbert H. Ayres; Northern State Teachers College (South 
Dakota), Eva Bavolak, Paul K. Cesander, H. P. Gerber, Millard W. Han- 
sen, Betty Kester, M. F. Tostlebe, Willard R. Van Walker; University of 
South Dakota, Hale Aarnes, Grace E. Burgess, Reuben L. Hill, Harold N. 
White; Springfield College, Britton C. McCabe, William T. Simpson; Stowe 
Teachers College, Frank E. Bowles, Sylvester H. DuValle, Edward Ferguson, 
Jr.; Syracuse University, May Harwood, Clarence W. Hunnicutt, Richard V. 
Madden, Antonio Pace, Joseph J. Romoda, Edward A. Smith; University 
of Tennessee, William M. Alexander, Hilton Smith, Eugene A. Waters; 
Texas State College for Women, Olive Whitten, Mattie L. Wooten; Tulane 
University, May A. Allen, Ernest J. Angelo, Jr., Edna Bessent, Abigail Curlee, 
John S. Graham, Alton R. Hodgkins, Everett J. Kircher, Kenneth E. Smith, 
Robert S. Teague, Keith Wallace, Grace White; Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Carl L. Anderson, George B. Caine, Ezra G. Carter, N. Woodruff Chris- 
tiansen, Franklin D. Daines, V. D. Gardner, H. B. Hunsaker, George C. Jen- 
sen, George H. Kelker, A. J. Morris, William Scholes; University of Vermont, 
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Nathaniel N. Allen, Howard B. Ellenberger, David Ellis, Muriel J. Hughes, 
Alban B. Rooney, Henry C. Smith, Nelson Walbridge; Virginia State College 
for Negroes, Albert T. Harris; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), 
Elizabeth Burger, Margaret S. Hall, Richard Hallisy, Olive Iler, Emily M. 
Kauzlarich, Lila London, Wilhelmina London, Norman O. Myers, Georgie 
Norris, Minnie V. Rice; Central Washington College of Education, Lillian M. 
Bloomer, Isabel Boehm, Russell H. Broadhead, A. J. Foy Cross, Lucile Fenn, 
Alice M. Jensen, Frances E. Nelson, Ruth Redmond, Jane Sylliaasen; State 
College of Washington, Dorothy Barton, Norman W. Johnson, Jennie Mc- 
Intosh, Charles F. Martin, Helen Platt, Walter F. Wright; University of 
Washington, Phil E. Church, Arthur W. Martin, Jr., Richard F. Wilkie, Jr.; 
Wayne University, Harold N. Ahlgren, Louise W. Conklin, Karl Folley, James 
A. Gibb, Hans O. Haterius, Raymond Hoekstra, Alfred McC. Lee, John J. 
Lee, Mark Maun, Jason Tickton; West Virginia State College, Lulu Johnson, 
Grace I. Woodson; West Virginia University, Clyde H. Cantrell; West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Grace G. Neil; Western College, Narka Nelson, 
Gretchen B. Obrecht; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Osborne Earle; 
College of William and Mary, Lillian A. Cummings, Mae Graham, Jean J. 
Stewart; Williams College, William S. Dix, Miguel Jorrin, Kauko Moyk- 
kynen; Winthrop College, James L. Wright; Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege (La Crosse), Walter J. Wittich; University of Wisconsin, Henry Darling, 
James G. Dickson, Raymond C. Herrin, James Johnson, William M. Moore, 
G. H. Rieman, Ralph Waters; University of Wyoming, Theodore J. Dunne- 
wald, Edna A. West. 


Junior 


University of Maryland, Hugh Gurd; University of Minnesota, J. Clark 
Rhodes; University of Washington, William L. Markrich; Not in Accredited 
Institutional Connection, Harold Nelson (M.A., Colorado State College of 
Education), Fairbury, Nebr. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 224 Active and 1 Junior Member as follows: 


Active 


Alabama College, Edward C. Solomon; Allegheny College, Hannah G. 
Belcher, Robert Crispin, Frederick W. Haberman, Theodore L. Harris, Leona 
Kriesel, Kathryn Woodfill; University of Arkansas, Austin L. Venable; 
University of Arkansas (Medical School), Charles H. Winkler, Jr.; Arizona 
State Teachers College (Flagstaff), Ivernia Tyson; Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Paul Annear; Baylor University, Jean F. Funk, Robert A. Markham, Bernard 
Nelson; Beloit College, Ralph C. Huffer; Berea College, Dallas H. Candy, 
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J. Clayton Feaver, Julian N. Hartt, Minnie M. Macaulay, William E. New- 
bolt, Henry Refo, G. Gilbert Roberts; Bucknell University Junior College, 
George E. May, Charles B. Reif; Case School of Applied Science, Kenneth 
H. Donaldson; University of Cincinnati, Isay Balinkin, Earl F. Farnau, 
Harold J. Kersten, William E. Restemeyer, Dare A. Wells; The Citadel, 
Karl V. Taylor; The City College (Commerce Center), M. Vertner Brown, 
Henry C. Langer, Jr., Robert A. Love, Harry Sand, William J. Shultz, Herbert 
Spero; Clark University, Kurt Ehlers, Robert P. Fischer; Coe College, Kent 
Andrews, Edith L. Barber, Eric Clitheroe, Mildred Deischer, Robert Drexler, 
John C. Fiske, James B. Hodgson, Alice E. Page, Cyrus W. Perkins, Ben H. 
Peterson, Alma Turechek, Elizabeth A. Windsor, Ruth Zika; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Alfred Krakusin; Connecticut College, Beatrice D. Brown, F. Edward 
Cranz; University of Connecticut, Katherine Tingley; Cornell College, 
Alfred Schuhmann; Cornell University, Paul T. Homan; DePauw University, 
Harold Hickman; Drake University, Noel H. Petree, Hazel B. Weakly; 
Drew University, Robert L. Brunhouse; Florida State College for Women, 
Grace Fox, Daisy Parker, Christine B. Scarborough, Pearle G. Shepard, Dudley 
South; University of Florida, L. Vincent Mead, E. Carl Pratt; Franklin 
and Marshall College, Hugh A. Heller; Fresno State College, Oscar M. 
Braun, Lee N. Clark, A. E. Culbertson, V. Calvon McKim, Isaac B. Mayers; 
Hamilton College, Thomas McN. Johnston; Hobart College, Ithiel deSola 
Pool, Robert H. Stoetzer; Hood College, Dorothy M. Forsythe; Hunter 
College, W. Esdaile Byles, Ruth C. Conkey, Albert W. Heckman, Anna B. 
McKenna, Geraldine Marwick, Edna B. O’Dea, Frank T. Wilson; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Jean I. Hart; University of Illinois, Herbert 
Vaughan; Indiana University, Casper O. Dahle, A. Louise Hastings; Iowa 
State College, Doris Hittle; State University of Iowa, Gustav Bergmann, 
Juan Lopez-Morillas, Ernest Sandeen; James Millikin University, Frank L. 
Klingberg, Frank J. Prindl; Kansas State College, Albert Horlings; Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Dorothy Boynton, Kathryn Kayser, 
George H. Phillips, Daisy Simpson, Ruth Tice, Gwendolyn Townsend; 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, William P. Grant; Lawrence College, 
William P. Gilbert; Louisiana State University, James M. Baker; Madison 
College, Alimae Aiken, Mona L. Coffman, Richard H. Logsdon; Mary 
Washington College, Robert J. Greef; University of Maryland, Carl W. Hintz; 
Michigan State College, Julia F. Tear; University of Michigan, Adelaide A. 
Adams, Charles R. Brassfield, James E. Dunlap, Claude A. Eggertsen, George 
M. Ehlers, Louis Eich, William Frankena, Marie D. Hartwig. Louis A. 
Hopkins, Henry Kruska, Raymond L. Laird, Cecil J. McHale, Norman R. F. 
Maier, Wesley H. Maurer, Arthur Moehlman, Cleo Murtland, Floyd A. 
Peyton, Richard J. Porter, Katherine E. Schultz, Maurice W. Senstius, 
Alexander M. Valerio; Mills College, Eleanor Lauer; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Bemidji), Clara M. Malvey; University of Minnesota, 
Helen G. Canoyer; Montana State University, Fay G. Clark, James L. C. 
Ford, Monica B. Swearingen. T. G. Swearingen; University of New Hamp- 
shire, Norman Bauer, Harry D. Berg, T. Burr Charles, Henry S. Clapp, Olga 
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Conon, Tatiana Levcowich, Edith M. McKenzie, Shelby A. Mitcham, Verna 
Moulton, John H. Reynolds, Paul E. Schaefer, Russell R. Skelton, Doris 
Tyrrell; New Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Ira G. 
Clark, Jr., Outten J. Clinard, Joseph J. Firebaugh, Vera T. Schmidt; New 
Mexico Highlands University, Nell Doherty; New York Medical College, 
Charles Haig, William Langan, Milton J. Raisbeck; New York University, 
Raymond A. Katzell; North Carolina State College, C. Horace Hamilton; 
Occidental College, Margery F. Freeman; Ohio State University, Lowry W. 
Harding; Pennsylvania State College, John R. Bracken, Andrew H. Melville, 
Harry A. Sorensen, William R. Whitacre; Purdue University, J. Holmes 
Martin; Queens College (New York), Dwight Durling, Elizabeth G. Scanlan; 
Rockford College, Bruno Bettelheim, Curtis Bradford; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Harold Fairbanks; St. Lawrence University, Frank D. Curtin, 
Allen R. Hartzell; University of South Dakota, Grace E. Burgess, Wilber M. 
Stilwell; Springfield College, Gena G. Hickox; Sullins College, Alice K. 
Bicknell; Syracuse University, Frank E. Egler, Svend O. Heiberg, Raymond 
G. Kuhlen, C. Doris Murray; Temple University, William Rogers, Jr.; 
University of Tennessee, Milton Wexler; University of Texas, Florence 
Spencer; Vassar College, Mary V. Heinlein; Central Washington College of 
Education, Juanita Walter; Wayne University, Wayne Claxton, Charles W. 
Selheimer, Jr.; West Virginia State College, Bertram L. Woodruff; West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Marie Boette, James L. Hupp; Westminster 
College (Pennsylvania), José D. Arévalo, David M. Boyd, Robert F. 
Galbreath, Jr., William Hamilton, Neil A. McNall, Michael Radock, Grover C. 
Washabaugh; Wheaton College, Muriel E. Hidy; College of William and 
Mary, Martha Barksdale, Grace J. Blank, Royal B. Embree, Grace Felker, 
Henri A. Jordan, Grace W. Landrum, Pierre Macy, Beverly Massei, George 
M. Moore, Helen F. Weeks, Alma Wilkin; Winthrop College, Margaret 
Buchner, Ray A. Furr, Emmett Gore, Ruth L. Roettinger, Ermine Willfong; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Whitewater), Edward H. Evans; Yankton 
College, Don Alkire, Hans Janssen, Edward Sayler. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Marshall College, Anthony C. Westerhof; Pearl River Junior College, 
Harriet Major; Stephens College, George Blair; Vassar College, Verna R. 
Kilduff; Central Washington College of Education, Elizabeth Hosking. 


Junior 


Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Jean Perry (M.A., Yale Uni- 
versity), Washington, D. C. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, American Association 
of University Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


-<¥ of publications, established government agency in Washington, 
Qualifications: graduate degree or equivalent in productive 

eg demonstrated ability as editor and writer. Duties: editor- 
ship of scholarly and technical publications, direction of publication 
program, etc. War service appointment. Salary, $5600. V 1106 


Teachers Available 


Art: Woman, unmarried, M.A., 14 years’ successful art e _ mom in 


two western, midwestern colleges; now employed, desires c —~ 
A 2052 
Biology, Zoology: Man, 36, Ph.D. Iowa University. 6 years’ experi- 
ence as head and professor of biology, midwestern teachers’ college. 
Major interest in comparative anatomy, embryology, histology, ento- 
mology, and other premedical subjects. Research and publications. 


Desires position in good liberal arts college or university. A 2053 


Botany, Bio!ogy, Genetics: Woman, 31, Ph.D. Publications. College 
and university teaching; now assistant professor. Desires permanent 
location. Available September. A 2054 


English, Spanish, French, Italian; Administration; General Humanities: 
Woman, single. A.M.,Ph.D., "Phi Beta Kappa. Various scholarships 
and fellowships i in leading universities in United States and abroad. 
Successful undergraduate and graduate teaching experience in college 
and university with both segregated and mixed classes. Administra- 
tive experience. Research. Many successful publications. Exten- 
sive travel, United States and abroad. Numerous excellent references 
from chairmen in leading universities. Interested in summer or regu- 
lar session appointment. A 2055 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


French: Man, 36, married, Ph.D., 10 years’ college teaching, now suc- 
cessfully employed at small northeastern college, desires change to 
warmer climate because of wife’s health (wife also teacher of French). 
Extensive study and travel abroad. French spoken since childhood. 
Research, publications, professional recognition. Vitally interested in 
students as well as in research. Available June, 1943. A 2056 


French: Man, 39, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 17 years’ university and 
college teaching with administrative, personnel, and public relations 
experience. Bilingual, author of successful textbooks and critical 
and biographical material. A 2057 


German, French: Woman, Ph.D., foreign study. Instructor. Experi- 
ence in college, secondary, and adult education. Available on two 
weeks’ notice to present employer. A 2058 

History, Social Science and Bible: Man, married, draft exempt. Ph.D. 
10 years of college teaching. Major field of study, American History. 
Now available. A 2059 

History and Political Science: Man, 56, married, Ph.D. Native Ameri- 
can. 18 years of college teaching. Experience in administration and 
student relations. Speaking engagements. Publications: outlines to 
accompany history texts. Now employed in state university. Avail- 
able for the summer or next autumn. A 2060 


Mathematics: Man, 52, Ph.D. University of Chicago, now teaching in 
large midwest university and with experience in teacher trainin 
courses, desires position in small, well-established college with hig 
scholastic standards and not too near a large city. A 2061 


Mathematics: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. (Harvard), 2 years 
National Research Fellow U. S. A. and abroad. 14 years’ college 
teaching experience, publications, editorial work. Desires position 
offering broader opportunities. A 2062 


Mathematics, Secretarial Science, Administrator: Woman, single, M.A. 
12 years’ successful teaching and administrative experience. Excel- 
lent credentials. Available for summer term. A 2063 

Music: Man, 38, married, 2 children, Ph.D. summer 1943. Pianist 
composer, conductor, 17 years’ professional musician, internationa 
reputation; speaks four languages; publications, textbook, psychology 
of music, acoustics; 5 years Associate Professor in present position. 
Wishes change, available September, 1943. A 2064 


Orientation and Survey Courses in World Civilization, War and Post- 
war Problems, Political Philosophy, Political Geography: Woman, 
Ph.D. in Philosophy. University teaching in U. S. A. and 6 years’ 
teaching in Europe. Returned to U.S. A. last fall. Now on tour 
lecturing on international affairs. Wishes to return to college teaching 
in summer or fall of 1943. Prefers above subjects for the duration. 
Publications. Ample references. A 2065 


Philosophy, the Humanities: Man of world-wide background, S.Th.D. 
(Vienna), M.A., Ph.D. (Chicago); American citizen since 1926; spe- 
cialist in medieval philosophy; author of textbook and many articles; 
speaks 4, reads 7 languages; musician; widely known lecturer; 
prepared to teach Philosophy, Comparative Religion, Latin, Greek, 
German, History, Creative Writing, Mathematics, PF Draft- 
ing. Highly recommended as a scholar, instructor, and a leader of 
men. Available in June. A 2066 
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A LOW-COST ILLUSTRATION 


10-Year Term Insurance 


Disability Waiver of Premium Included 


Annual Premium First Year 
Per $1,000 Insurance Cash Dividends* 
$ 7.66 $2.34 
$ 9.06 $2.15 
$14.84 $2.64 


* 1942 Dividend Scale. Dividends, while not guaranteed, have 
been paid every year. 

Term Insurance fits only temporary needs. Rates and descrip- 
tion of all policies offered will be sent on request. You must take 
the initiative. We have no agents; the saving goes to you. 


TeacHers Insurance AND Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 
Created and Endowed to Serve the Educational World 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing. Report on Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 

retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 

ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 

of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A es of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 

Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


